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HENR | mystic worlds of beauty; but the proud distinction of 
LE. . | becoming the popular poet of the century was re- 
Ms T is often found, on paring the surface from a tract | served for Longfellow. Not merely in America, but in 
of of sterile an. the Old World 
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there springs up 
a crop of the 
white -starred 
wild strawberry 
plant. Not much 
dissimilar was 
the burst of 
American poe- 
tryin the present 
century, after the 
barren puritani- 
cal overgrowth 
of the previous 
one. It possess- 
ed,indeed,grand 
and solid excell- 
ence of its own, 
but itcould only 
prepare the soil, 
as it were, for 
the blossoming 
of poetry and the 
fine arts. After 
it, however, self- 
reliant from the 
issue of the War 
of Independence, 
with abundant 
leisure to culti- 
vate the graces 
of peace, with a 
trade and com- 
merce year by 
year increasing 
enormously, and 
with all the im- 
pulse which vast 
physical dis- 
coveries give to 
mental progress, 
America’s most 
gifted sons be- 
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(From @ °Photograph by Messrs, Sarony of Scarborough.) 


multitudes of 
admirers. His 
works gothrough 
edition after 
edition, and in 
their most luxu- 
rious, as well as 
in their cheap- 
est form, pene- 
trate to every 
fireside. It is 
worth while con- 
sidering what is 
the secret of this 
|influence, by 
|what spell he 
[takes  cajstive 
'people utterly 
'cut off, for the 
most part, from 
| the natural fea- 
|tures which his 
| poetry embodies, 
alien from many 
of the customs 
and much of the 
‘tone of thought 
| thatrunsthrough 
| it. 
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This secret we 
take to be an 
abiding sym- 
pathy in simple 
joysand sorrows. 
There is nothing 
of the grand or 
’ the heroic in 
ws eS Longfellows 
song; he does 
not, like the em- 
blematical eagle 
—_—' of his country, 











gan to devote themselves to song. Bryant, Whittier, 


and many of less note, struck chords of native sweet- | 


ness which reverberated through the hearts of all lovers 
of simplicity and deep feeling : Edgar Poe revelled in 


* Scale heaven, and nourish in the sun’s domain 
His mighty youth with morning.” 


| but home life, with its manifold affections and be- 
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secrated in his verses. 
the household, that the young doat on him, and their 
elders love to recur to his sympathetic music. It is an 
enviable distinction for a bard to be enshrined in so many 
hearts, though this may not be the highest position to 


which Poesy can elevate her votary in the Temple of | 


Fame. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at Portland, 
State of Maine, on February 27th, 1807. His father was 
a lawyer in easy circumstances, and took care to send 
him to the neighbouring town of Brunswick, where, at 
Bowdoin College, in 1825, after passing through the 
usual course of study, he graduated in high honours. A 
stool in his father’s office was naturally distasteful to the 
young genius, and, most opportunely, his college re- 
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quiring a Professor of Modern Languages, the post was | 


offered to Longfellow. His acquirements in literature, 
and the promise of intellectual ability which he had 
hitherto displayed, must have been considerable to war- 
rant such a position being held by a young man yet in 
his teens. Determined, however, to fulfil its duties 
faithfully, the embryo professor proceeded to qualify 
himself for them by a residence of three years and a half 
in England and the Continent. From 1829 to 1835 his 
success in teaching was marked, and procured him the 
still more responsible office of Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Belles Lettres in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. In order to gain an insight into 
the literature of Germany and Scandinavia, Longfellow 
once more spent a year in Northern Europe. The fruit 
of these researches, and the scenes of travel through 
which he then passed, have strongly coloured much of 
his later poetry. In 1836 he commenced lecturing at 
Cambridge, and has ever since been distinguished for 
ability in the most famous as well as the oldest Univer- 
sity of the United States. The rest of his biography is 
as uneventful as what we have related, consisting mainly 
of occasional visits to Europe, during the last of which 
the degree of D.C.L. was conferred on him by Oxford 
University. 

Longfellow’s prose works, “ Outre Mer,” “ Hyperion,” 
and ‘‘ Kavanagh,” the earliest of which was published in 
1835, are idyllic reflections of these scenes of travel, 
where American aspirations are tinged with Teutonic 
philosophy. They possess, in an eminent degree, the 
merits as well as the faults of his poetry ; much of them, 
indeed, is but unrhythmical poetry. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to open them without finding a passage which, with 
very little manipulation, would fall into graceful verse. 
Thus (Hyperion, ii. 1,) “At night springis so cloudless 
and so still! Not a voice of living thing—not a whisper 
of leaf or waving bough—not a breath of wind—not a 
sound: upon the earth, nor in the air! And over head 
bends the blue sky, dewy and soft, and radiant with in- 
numerable stars, like the inverted bell of some blue 
flower sprinkled with golden dust, and breathing fra- 
grance. Or, if-the heavens are overcast, it is no wild 
storm of wind and rain, but clouds that melt and fall in 


showers.” The most familiarly known cities and land- 


| gales of popularity. 


scapes of Switzerland and Germany have seldom been | 


| passage, some a 
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romances, while the pictures of natural beauty wit 
which they abound are only less exquisite than they 
would have been had Hawthorne coloured them. Every 
here and there the reader comes across a metaphysical 
questioning on Love, Death, or the 
Hereafter ; very differently treated, however, from the 
mode in which it would have been viewed by the transcen. 
dental school amongst his countrymen, the members, and 
still more the visitors, of the celebrated Brook Farm 
community. To our poet, in sucha speculation, 


‘*Comes Faith from tracts no feet have trod, 
And Virtue like a household god,”’ 


and he is led from all that is harsh, and imperfect, and 
impure in this world, back to the lost Paradise and the 
blissful existence of man’s primal days, and it is hard if 
his reader is not insensibly drawn at least some few 
steps in the same direction. Most men would findit 
difficult to discover the poetical side of mathematics; 
not so Mr. Longfellow. One chapter in “ Kavanagh" 
(i. 4.) holds up that science in a light in which it sparkles 
under the play of fancy and imagination, while the bea- 
tiful picture of home-life, and the tender touches o 
humour which it presents to us, are unique in all our re 
membrance of American prose. 

But it is by his poetry that Longfellow has chiefly a 
tained popularity, and to it we will now address ourselves 
Tried by the highest standard, his verses fall wofully short 
of excellence ; it is difficult, indeed, to grow enthusiastic 





where all the sentiments are on one level, and all the 
imagery seems content to bear them company. Luckily, 
there is a Lesbian rule which, as Aristotle says, is the 
measure of the indefinite, and which, being itself uw 
defined, can be best applied to verses which, in some way 
or other, have certainly managed to catch the varying 
Each one can, and does, test Mt 
Longfellow’s poetry by his own powers of poetic appre 
ciation, and the reviewer, considering himself th 
mouthpiece of public approbation, must fain fling aside 
critical canons, considerations of dramatic unity, and the 
like ; and set himself resolutely to explain why certain 
poems have delighted a numerous circle of admires 
more than others, In this way it is possible to obtain 
something like a just idea of a poet’s excellences and 
demerits, without having to deal out strict measures d 
praise and censure on verses whose tone is everywhert 
so admirable. The extent of Mr. Longfellow’s reading 
is conspicuous in his “Translations.” These include piects 
from the Swedish, Spanish, Italian, French, Anglo-Saxof, 
Danish, and German. “Coplas de Manrique” is by fi 
the best known of the Spanish translations. It was 
written so early as 1833, and, from sublimity of dictiot 
and solemnity of movement, commands a high place 
sacred poetry. Two verses will sufficiently characteris 
its aim, and serve to recall it to those who, may-be long 
years ago, first perused it :-— 
























‘¢ This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above ; 
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So let us choose that narrow way 
Which leads no traveller’s foot astray 
From realms of love. 
‘** Our cradle is the starting-place, 
In life we run the onward race ; 
And reach the goal, 
When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
rhe weary soul.” 


The translations from Dante scarcely preserve the finer 
touches of the original, which an unrhymed version 
should surely attempt. The great difficulty of translating 
Dante lies in the constantly recurring cadences of the 
rhyme, and if a translator shirks this, he is bound to be 
more than ever faithful in exact rendering of the senti- 
ments. Thus we must own to a preference for Cary’s 
translation over the pieces which Longfellow has printed. 
It is by the German translations, however, that the poet 
is most familiarly known, and in which some of his best 
workmanship is apparent. “ Beware!” “Annie of 
Tharaw,” and “The Luck of Edenhall” need only 
to be mentioned. Their subjects are in harmony with 
his genius. A simple topic of every-day life is chosen, 
anda few obvious thoughts, skilfully covered with the 
glow of romance, are superadded. They make no 
demands upon the intellect, but tell their tale at once, and 
fly straight to the reader’s heart 

The sonnet is not a favourite form of composition with 
Mr. Longfellow. He is evidently trammelled in the 
meshes of the needful rhymes. Of the four that he has 
published, that on Dante is by far the best. His picture 
of the Tuscan poet, standing, 

** With pallid cheeks, 
By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 
As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 


The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease ; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 
Thy voice along the cloister whispers ‘ Peace!’ ” 

exactly represents the sentiments with which 
we read those awful verses written in blood, and 
stained with tears, yet from the perusal of which a sense 
of inward peace so strangely results. It is to'the “Earlier 
Poems,” however, to the “ Voices of the Night,” and to 
the “Miscellaneous Poems” that he who would recognise 
the power of Mr. Longfellow as the poet of the people 
must turn. Everwhere he will find purity of diction, 
chastened thought, agreeable images, just the reflections 
that fill an ordinary mind burnished and slightly orna- 
mented; but there is no wealth of imagination, no speedy 
transition from one subject to another. If anything, the 
sentiment is dwelt on too long, and its polishing needlessly 
continued. To illustrate the difference between this kind 
of pleasing poetry, and that true creative spirit which 
overwhelms the mind with grandeur, and cannot afford 
to linger a moment round a thought, so vast is its own 
affluence, it will be instructive to compare two passages 
on Autumn. The first is from a poem of Mr. Long- 
fellow's on that subject :-— 


“ There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 








Pouring new glories on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing ; and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way-side a-weary.”’ 

The other is from Mr. Browning's “ Dramatic Lyrics ” :— 


‘*Oh the sense of the yellow mountain-flowers, 
And thorny balls, each three in one, 
The chestnuts throw on our path in showers! 
For the drop of the woodland fruit ’s begun, 
These early November hours, 


‘* That crimson the creeper’s leaf across 
Like a splash of blood, intense, abrupt, 
O’er a shield else gold from rim to boss, 
And lay it for show on the fairy-cupped 
Elf-needled mat of moss.’’ 

We fecl at once that the latter poet is carried away 
by his fancy, that his Pegasus hurries him along over- 
powered into regions where rhythm and rhyme alike are 
unable to keep their pace with him. The reader's at- 
tention must exert itself to follow him, and the penalty 
which the poet must pay for such exalted flights is, that 
few take the trouble to accompany him. 

It is but just, however, to say of the “ Voices of the 
Night” that for truth and tenderness they stand alone 
amongst modern poetry. How many a young man has 
the “ Psalm of Life” nerved “to labour and to wait!” 
How many a bereaved mother has taken comfort from 
“ The Reaper and the Flowers!” This practical result 
is the true test, as we have remarked, by which to try 
poems which appeal so largely to the domestic afiec- 
tions. “Footsteps of Angels,” again, what are these 
verses but the thoughts which every one must entertain 
when he arrives at the close of life—at that time which, 
if manhood has been a worthy preparation for it, is 





‘* An age so blest that, by its side, 
Youth seems the waste instead ?’”’ 


One more of Longfellow’s shorter pieces must be 
named, which, for quiet beauty and for reflecting the 
loveliest period of the American Year, the carly Fall, 
is unrivalled amongst the poetry of that continent, the 
“ Burial of the Minnisink.” The subject is one that 
powerfully appeals to our best sympathies on the 
gradual fading away of the original holders of the soil 
before the white man, and the poet has skilfully availed 
himself of all the accessories of time and place to 
heighten our compassion. The conclusion, too, is abrupt 
and pathetic, a strong antithesis to the surrounding 
scenery, 

‘« Far upward in the mellow light 
Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white 
Around a far uplifted cone, 
In the warm blush of evening shone ; 
An image of the silver lakes, 
By which the Indian’s soul awakes.” 


Taken all in all, this little poem is the gem of the 
poet’s minor pieces ; we are not sure that we do not like 
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it better than anything else that he has written. : 
“ Poems on Slavery,” as having recently received their 
fulfilment by political events, need only be mentioned. 


Three more ambitious poems remain to be considered. | 
“The Spanish Student” is remarkable for its delicacy 
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of touch and sweetness of delineation, but is hardly | 


dramatic enough for actual ; 
essentially a poem rather than a play, and if space did 
not forbid, might be advantageously compared with 


George Eliot’s “Spanish Gipsy.” It abounds in striking | 


passages, and “Preciosa,” the heroine, is skilfully por- 
trayed. We must content ourselves with quoting a few 
lines from the centre of a long soliloquy, which is the 
best piece of writing in the play :— 


‘* All the means of action— 
The shapeless masses—the materials— 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That fire is genius. The rude peasant sits 
At evening in his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall. 
The son of genius comes, footsore with travel, 
And begs a shelter from the inclement night. 
He takes the charcoal from the peasant’s hand, 
And, by the magic of his touch at once 
Trans-figured, all its hidden virtues shine, 
And, in the eyes of the astonished clown, 
It gleams a diamond! ”’ 


While this is a fine description, it yet illustrates what 
was said above of the poet’s tendency to verbiage. Con- 
sider line two for instance, the latter half is but the first 
part in other words. In line five, “ bright,” and “clear” 
are mere repetitions of the idea “transparent.” Again, 
“ And begs a shelter from the inclement night,” adds 
no fresh touch to the needs of the comparison, while the 
two penultimate lines are also perfectly unnecessary. It 
is scarcely needful to add that such redundancies 
greatly diminish the strength of a poet’s workmanship. 

Never has a purer idyll been written than “Evange- 
line.” The sweet heroine, forgetful of self, meek, patient, 
and full of Christian faith—Gabriel, “ noblest of all the 
youths” in the Puritan village of Grand-Pré—the de- 
popula tion of Acadie, with its thatched granges and happy 
homes, the tragical result of the maiden’s love—these 
are materials eminently suited to the genius of the poet. 
With a rare power of evoking our affections, and with a 
subtle skill that dwells on the poetical side of country 
life, he succeeds in interesting us throughout. The 
subject is excellently chosen and conscientiously worked 
out, and up to this time remains as the greatest success 
in hexameter verse that any one has attained in the 
English tongue. The measure has often been employed 
in poems of less compass and more exalted aim, but it is 
deservedly a success when applied to the varied incidents 
of the ill-starred Acadian history. Hexameters, however, 
inasmuch as they depend on quantity and rigid scansion, 
are utterly alien to the character of our language. We 
do not believe that any one will ever be successful in 
naturalizing them after the essays of Kingsley and Long- 
fellow. Critics have also taken exception to the abun- 
dance of Scriptural imagery found in “ Evangeline ;” to 


representation. It is | 
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| more appropriate. 





our eyes, as being eminently characteristic of the actors 
and the time in which the idyll is laid, nothing seems 
But here, again, is a point where 
popular taste comes into collision with zsthetical ideas 
of perfection. 

“The Golden Legend” we may summarily dismiss ig 
this brief review of Longfellow’s poetry, as being con. 


| fessedly an adaptation from the legend told by a Min. 


nesinger of the twelfth century, and on account of the 
archaic mould in which it is cast. If it adds little, 
however, to the fair creations of poetry which men love 
to retain in their recollection, it contains several passages 
which exhibit in an eminent degree that appreciation of 
the quieter aspects of nature, and that faculty of trans. 
lating them into melodious verse, which is characteristic 
of their author. Some may thank us for the two follow. 
ing extracts :— 
‘Tt is the sea, it is the sea, 

In all its vague immensity, 

Fading and darkening in the distance ! 

Silent, majestical, and slow, 

The white ships haunt it to and fro, 

With all their ghostly sails unfurled, 

As phantoms from anciher world 

Haunt the dim confines of existence.” 


Ungrateful though it be to remark once more on the 
poverty of the poet’s imagination, the critical student 
should notice that the two last lines of this piece area 
mere expansion of the word “ghostly,” by which they 
were evidently suggested. No poet of the highest rank 
would thus dwell on one string of his harp, so to speak. 
In the next citation the images are more regularly 
evolved, and the whole passage (of which these lines are 
only the commencement) is tinged with that tone o 
tender melancholy so often seen in this poet’s writings:— 

‘* The night is calm and Cloudless, 
And still as still can be, 
And the stars come forth to listen 
To the music of the sea. 
They gather and gather and gather, 
Until they crowd the sky, 
And listen, in breathless silence, 
To the solemn litany.” 


In 1855 Longfellow published his most original pro- 
duction, a song full to overflowing of national life and 





manners, and that the life of the aborigines of his cont: 
| nent. “ Hiawatha” has provoked much hostile criticism, 
| and from the facility with which it admits of being 
| parodied, has incurred a large share of depreciation # 
the popular mind. The lapsé of fifteen years, howevet 
| has removed this injustice, and true lovers of poetry will 
| be surprised to find, on a fresh perusal of “ Hiawathas 
| Song,” how much they have hitherto undervalued t 
The loves, manner of life, and simple aspirations, of th 
| American Indians have at length been embalmed # 
imperishable verse. The pathos and tenderness of som 
of the scenes in this poem exceed all that its author has 
hitherto written. The hero’s farewell to Minnehaha 
his love song, and the whole canto which treats of 
wooing, are natural and pathetic. The story told bj 
| Osseo is replete with fancy ; while the illustrations 
American scenery and forest life are carefully draws 
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and without being brought into undue prominence, 
serve as an admirable background to the “old, old 
story” of love true to death, which never ceases to move 
the heart, whether in the midst of our complex civiliza- 
tion, or in the land of the Dacotahs. How far the 
representations of savage life and manners, with which 
the poem abounds, are reproductions and not pleasing 
invention, is of course a question which cannot here be 
entered upon; suffice it to say, that in any case the 
poet has overlaid them with his peculiar charm of gentle, 
unassuming, verse. 

After these remarks on Mr. Longfellow’s productions, 
little more need be said. What Wordsworth calls “ the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings” is the 
characteristic of his poetry, coupled with a deep love of 
nature and a facility of depicting her gentler moods in 
pleasing rhyme. Of poetry, in the strictest sense of the 
term, as the creation of the imaginative faculty, he pos- 
sesses very little. He deals not with the mysteriesof man’s 
being, or the mighty questionings which stir the age, nor 
meddles with battles and heroes, nor, in Pindaric strains, 
compels us to ascend Olympus and watch the celestials 
in their statuesque beauty and grace. Nor must the 
reader expect to find in him, as in Shelley, a constant 
succession of vivid images ; not in his verse do 


‘The green lizard and the golden snake, 
Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake ;” 
nor by his glamour, 
‘* Like an infant’s smile over the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread.” 
Neither the violence of passion nor the glow of enthu- 
siasm cloud his serene heavens. But the sweet joys of 
household sights and sounds ; the firm links of affecti on 
and love ; reverence, calmness, sobriety ; a mind quick 
toperceive beauty in the ordinary walk of life, and a 
tongue able to sing it in well-modulated verse—these 
are Mr. Longfellow’s excellences. He is emphatically 
the poet of the people, because he is the poet of home. 
Posterity only will be able to award him that meed of 
praise which is justly his, for elevating the morals and 
refining the taste of the age. 


a 
A COLONIAL CHURCH DIFFICULTY. 


THE affairs of the Colonial Churches have of late 

years assumed a remarkable interest, and have 
attracted an’ unusal amount of re-attention of English- 
men of all classes. With all our boasted national love 
of order and law, we, (like the other less enlightened 
nations which we condescend to regard as civilized, 
though in a minor degree) seem to get into a slovenly 
way of doing our business, which now and then leads 
to awkward situations, and unpleasant disclosures. 

_ Politically, we are very proud of our Colonial posses- 
Sions as a whole ; perhaps, so far as we have a right to 
be proud of anything of which we are scarcely the best 
judges, we are not very unreasonable in being so. But 
we are always complaining of them, how troublesome, 
how exacting, how perverse, they are, They are 
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favourite children, but, when they act as favourites 
often will act, we are ready enough tocry out that they 
have been half-spoilt by over-petting, and that it would 
do them good to have to rough it a little, and look after 
themselves, and depend on their own exertions and re- 
sources. Indeed, when our continental neighbours 
suspect us of grasping and greediness, as, strange to 
say, they are actually known to have done on divers 
occasions, we go to extremes, and say we have already 
more than we can well manage, and are not unlike the 
unfortunate old woman of our nursery days, who lived 
in an over-peopled shoe. We complain that our 
Colonies—some of them at all events—are very expen- 
sive, and more trouble than profit, and, really and truly, 
if we consulted our own ease and comfort only, we 
should turn them adrift, and get rid of them altogether. 
We have read such complainings, and have recognized 
the voice of the fretful mother, scolding her children 
one day, as she pampered them the day before. We 
knew very well that, in the bottom of their hearts, the 
writers of such bitter things did not mean a word they 
said, but it indicated at all events a state of things in 
which the maternal hands were full, her mind a little 
worried, and her temper ruffled. 

Whatever part, however, of our Colonial administra- 
tion may have been good or bad, well or ill managed, 
the last few years have made it abundantly clear that 
their religious organization, so far as it has been pro- 
vided for by the State, has been a tissue of discreditable 
confusion and utter failure. So long as nothing touched 
it, it looked well enough, but, on the first rising of the 
wind, and the first swelling of the stream, down it all 
came on the heads of its builders and admirers, with 
about as much warning and consideration as the house 
of Dagon onthe heads of the Philistines. With a 
strange forgetfulness of one of the main principles of 
Colonial Goverment, the Crown had gone on, year after 
year, issuing Letters Patent, which were, for all practical 
purposes, not worth their paper and ink, erecting, with 
all ceremony, dioceses which, after all, had no legal ex- 
istence, and conferring an elaborate jurisdiction which, 
when brought to the scientific scrutiny of law, turned 
out to be nothing but a delusive, yet all too costly, 
pseudomorph of an organization, living, indeed, in 
other parts of the Empire, but in those colonies merely 
a dusus legis, a sort of “ created fossil.” 

It is not our purpose to attempt to thread the 
intricacies of this legal 'abyrinth. The repeated cases 
rising out of the troubles in the South African Church 
have revealed a mass of confusion with which we have 
little inclination, and, happily no necessity, to meddle. 
At the present moment it is very doubtful whether any 
lawyer, or any judge on the bench, knows: xactly the 
true position of affairs. It is certain that on one very 
important practical point the Supreme Court at home is 
in direct and flat contradiction to the Supreme Court 
at Natal, with a very strong possibility existing that the 
Lower Court knows at least as much about the matter 
as the higher. To all appearance the mystery will be 
permanent, as there is little, if any, chance of another 
suit, which would be necessary to clear it up. 
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One would have thought, with all these warning 
before the eyes of the Government, and, we should have 
hoped, fresh in their minds, that the Crown would have 
learnt the wisdom of “non-intervention,” so persistently 
lauded in-matters of merely secular concern ; and would 
for the future have held off as much as possible from the 


| 


affairs of the Church in Southern Africa. “If you cando | 


no good,” says an ancient medical manual, in this point 
at least replete with sound wisdom, “take care that at all 
events you do no harm.” “Great men,” however, we are 
told, on considerable authority, “are not wise” (the 
courtesy of the translator has somewhat softened the 
hard saying by the insertion of the word a/ways); and 
in this case the desire to do something has prevailed 
over the caution to be harmless if unprofitable. The 


| bishop of York was asked to take his place. 


consequence has been, that on the latest opportunity | 


the Crown has introduced a confusion into the South 
African Church, which might have been productive of 
great trouble and vexation, had not the knot been 
loosened by the celebrated Alexandrian expedient of the 
sword, The circumstances are worth noticing, because 
they ;ndicate the surviving vigour of a spirit, which, 
unless watched and counteracted; may still be powerful 
for mi schief while it must be impotent for good. 

Th rough persevering private exertions, chiefly on the 
part of one excellent lady, funds were raised for the 
endo wment of a See in Zululand intended to be within 
the province of Capetown, and to be erected specially as 


| town, and so it had better be taken to himself. 


= = - ee 


Bishop of Capetown, the metropolitan. Just at this 
point, however, the State thought -fit to interpose, and 
make a thorough “ muddle” of a very straightforward 
matter. The consecration was to take place in England, 
as we have said, on grounds of mere convenience, and to 
save time under such circumstances the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other bishops would ordinarily have con- 
secrated. But the primate was ill, and so the Arch. 
He there. 
fore acted per acctdens, and as a matter of minor con. 
venience to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Then, said the Crown, the bishop must take an oath 
of canonical obedience to the Archbishop of York; on 
the very remarkable ground that it must be taken to 
some one, and the archbishop could not “by law" 
administer it to be taken to the metropolitan of Cape- 
Strange 
to say, the excessive absurdity of the proposal, which 
must be obvious to every tyro in ecclesiastical prin. 
ciples, was no bar to its being literally carried out. The 


_ Archbishop of York, Bishop Wilkinson, and all parties 
| in England concerned, consented, and the thing was 


a memorial to Bishop Mackenzie, the first Bishop of the | 


Central African Mission. 
stages, the Crown had no more to do than the Emperor 
of China. The work was to be a mission work, its sphere 
of action entirely outside the possessions of the English 
Crown. 
kind was desired for the bishop, he was to be simply a 
poor prelate of the Christian Church, subject to the con- 
conditions of her spiritual organization. 


With the project, in all its | 


done. 

The ecclesiastical effect was curious. Bishop Wilkin- 
son passed into the ambiguous condition of the ostrich 
who could neither carry because he was a bird, nor fly 
because he was a camel. He could act neither then as 
a bishop of the province of Capetown, because he had 
virtually repudiated its authority by submitting to the 
Church of another province, nor as a bishop of the pro 
vince of York, because he was consecrated to a see im 
the province of Capetown. He belonged to nobody, and 


_had no status anywhere in the Church, short of a 


No political pre-eminence or privilege of any | 


The man was found ; his future position clearly under- | 
stood ; his consecration, for convenience sake, appointed | 


to take place in England, with the knowledge and 
approval of the South African Bishops. Now, few of 
our readers, we suppose, need to be informed that, 
according to the constitution and laws of the Church, 
every diocesan bishop, within an ecclesiastical province, 
is a bishop of that province, has a seat and voice in its 
Synod, and is subject to its spiritual jurisdiction. For 
more than a thousand years, to speak within bounds, the 
custom has obtained that every such bishop should, on 


general council or at best another Lambeth Conference, 
No wonder his true metropolitan, the Bishop of Cape 
town, was amazed when, on arriving in England, 
he heard what had been done. 

No wonder he required explanations from Bishop and 
Archbishop, and was little enlightened by the explana 
tions he received. To be told there was a legal diffi. 
culty was no consolation. The law could, if it had 
chosen, have let well alone. There need have been no 
“ difficulty ” whatever, except such as was made on pur 
pose. The Archbishop did his best to make things 


| worse confounded by saying that, as a recognition of 


his consecration, expressly recognise his subjection to | 


that provincial jurisdiction by taking an oath of 


canonical obedience to the metropolitan of the province, | 
| pressly designated as within the province to which he 


who is, so far, the symbol and representative of the pro- 
vincial Church. The oath does not, however, create the 
jurisdiction, it only expresses and recognises it. The 


spiritual obligation is independent of the oath alto- | 


gether, and existed centuries before the oath existed. 


As an ordinary matter of course, therefore, Mr. | 


Wilkinson, designated to a see to form part of the pro- 
vince of Capetown, would be subject to the authority of 
that Provincial Church, and would express the fact at his 
consecration by an oath of canonical obedience to the 


spiritual obedience, the oath was not intended to have 
any meaning on this occasion; that Bishop Wilkinso, 
on his arrival in Africa, would ~ transfer himself to 
another province, and so fall naturally on his feet as 4 
suffragan of Capetown. But his Grace forgot that the 
Bishop of Zululand was consecrated to a diocese & 


was supposed to “transfer” himself, so to the natu 

question, “/rom what diocese or province did the Bishop 
transfer himself?” no answer could be given. By th 
“transference” he might, indeed, according to some 
recondite idea of the Archbishop or the lawyers, in some 
way remove himself from subordination to the See of 
York; but the initial difficulty would be untouched; 
how could a bishop of the Capetown province ever b 
subordinate to that See? That he was, by consecratiol, 
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Bishop of Zululand, in the province of South Africa, is 
certain, and what has.the province of York to do there ? 
The Bishop of Capetown rightly said that he could not 
recognise him as a bishop of his province, and as his 
suffragan, while that ill-starred oath stood. 

One other excuse was made. The oath to the Arch- 
bishop was the best pledge of Bishop Wilkinson's 
allegiance to the Church of England. We might ask 
what has the Church of England to do in South Africa ? 
but we prefer to ask rather why, then, did the Arch- 
bishop take pains to explain that it was a form which 
was not to be supposed to have any substantial mean- 
ing? And again, how was it that when explaining to 
Bishop Wilkinson how to get quit of his oath on ar- 
riving in Africa, he failed to see that he was counselling 
him how to shake off his allegiance to the Church of 
England? The plain English of the matter appears to 
be this. A great wrong, and a great absurdity, had been 


perpetrated through sheer carelessness and indifference | 


to the elementary principles of the Church, and when 
this absurdity and wrong were pointed out and pressed 
home, the Archbishop and his friend did not, for the life 
of them, know what to say, or how to get out of the 
difficulty. What they did say was, therefore, not un- 
naturally, but little to the purpose. 

There were but three apparent ways of getting clear. 
First, the Archbishop of York might have formally re- 
leased Bishop Wilkinson from his invalid, and, under 
the circumstances, scarcely reverent oath. This he did 
not do. Secondly, Bishop Wilkinson might have 
formally resigned his See, and been reappointed to it 


by the South African Bishops in the legitimate manner. | 
This, we venture to think, would have been the most | 


satisfactory escape from the entanglement. This, how- 
ever, was either not proposed or not adopted. Thirdly, 
the Bishop of Zululand might, on his arrival in Africa, 
simply repudiate his former oath by taking another to 
the Bishop of Capetown, and leave the Archbishop of 
York to act or not act according to his own discretion. 


And this was the course actually followed. The Bishop | 


of Capetown, however, most properly refused to allow 
any such second oath to be tendered to the Bishop of 
Zululand, but, having fully explained to him the case 
and all its responsibilities, threw the ovzs of the initiative 
entirely upon him, only saying that the oath, if sponta- 
neously applied for, should not be withheld. And to this 
Bishop Wilkinson acceded ; and by his own act and 
deed, and at his own risk and responsibility, has over- 
ridden his consecration oath by a second taken to his 
rightful Metropolitan. It was not a nice dilemma, nor 
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work, and not interfere with the other; and if the Stat 
wishes to take any public action of a religious kind, let 
it confine itself to the legitimate sphere of its own 
Establishment, so long as that Establishment may last, 
and not, by thrusting itself in where its presence can 
only lead to mischief and disorganization, become 
unwittingly, and, we doubt not, unwillingly, a hinderer of 
God’s Word and God’s Work on the earth. We hope 
all sides will take warning by this recent difficulty, and 
be careful that no impediment is placed in the way of 
the regular filling up of the see of the Orange Free 
State, for which we are thankful to know that the 
Metropolitan has found a bishop 


o——_ 


HIDDEN TREASURES. 





AMONGST the things not generally known may b 
ranked, the contents of book covers. Book col- 
lectors and book-binders, the latter too-well—for they 
often destroy what the former would be thankful to pre- 
serve—are aware that doards are very often made up of 
the leaves of older volumes. As the trunk-maker’s is 
now the dreary bourne to which works that perish in their 
birth pass, never to reappear except as winding-shecets 
of buried aspirations, so in former days the book-binder, 
with a kind of cannibal relish, ruthlessly cut up many a 
priceless manuscript, and manyablack-letter tome, pasted 
their mutilated pages together, and hid his work with 
coarse fly-leaves and envious leather, to provide covers 
for the books which supplanted them in popular favour. 
Too often the lion’s skin was tanned to make blinkers 
for the ‘ass; and always, considering that modern 
literature is the result of the accumulated labour of past 
ages, it was cruel to break up the ladder which helped 
us to rise. Yet this was the rage immediately after the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and subsequent Puri- 
tanism attempted to complete what rapacious ignorance 
had begun. What incendiaries spared, avarice sold. “A 
number of them,” says a contemporary, “which pur- 
chased those superstitious mansions, reserved of those 
library-books, some to serve their jokes, some to scour 
their candlesticks, and some to rub their boots; some 


| they sold to the grocers and soap-sellers, and some they 


sent over the sea to the book-binders, not in small 
numbers, but at times whole shipsfull.” (Blunt's “ History 
of the Reformation,” p. 388). The gold beaters were 


| also large buyers of the better manuscripts on account 


have we much reason to congratulate any one but the 


Bishop of Capetown on the way in which it has been 
escaped from. 
The moral of the whole story is this. Let the Church, 


in extending her borders and carrying out her organiza- | 
| was dispersed, to the sorrow of the few and the apathy 


tion, keep as clear as possible of the entanglements and 
subtleties of temporal law; and let the State, on the 
other hand, be careful how it interferes with the action 
of spiritual powers, lest it ensnare consciences in doubtful 
oaths and other dilemmas of questionable morality. 
Let the Church and the State each do its own proper 


| tion, indeed, which affords none. 


of the fineness of the vellum. We ourselves were once 
happily instrumental in rescuing one from the pitile 
mallet within the sound of Bow Bells. 

Evidences of this melancholy destruction of literary 
remains abound in every library. It is a small collec- 
In the catalogue of the 
MSS. which were sold in 1861 when the Tenison Library 
of the many, were these two “lots” :—“ 38, Fragmenta 
Manuscripta ; a collection of about two hundred frag- 
ments of early manuscripts upon vellum, with a few on 
paper, the greater part in Latin, some probably as early 
as the roth century, some with illuminations and with 
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ornamental capital letters, three pieces in French verse 
(one on carols and dancing, with three drawings in out- 
line, very curious), two leavegsof early English poetry, 
one leaf of an early Greek manuscript, &c., very neatly 
inlaid, forming an interesting volume of various 
specimens of Palezography ; bound in calf; large folio. 
39, Fragmenta Varia. A collection of fragments of 
early printed books, consisting of bits of Service books, 
some printed on vellum, a specimen of the Presses of 
Pynson and Rastell, specimens of different kinds of type, 
wood-cut and rubricated capital letters, penmanship, 
short-hand writing, alphabets, eastern characters, a few 
fragments of manuscripts, engravings, &c., forming a 
curious volume, very neatly inlaid and mounted, bound 
in calf, large folio.” 

On the discovery of these relics the last librarian 
of that ill-fated collection called the attention of the 
literary world, in the columns of the A¢heneum, to the 
hidden treasures yet entombed in book-covers ; instanc- 
ing one set of six volumes, the boards of which were 
wholly made of, apparently, one continuous manuscript. 
Previously to this he had published an unavailing Plea 
for Archbishop Tenison’s Library ; and the letter to the 
Atheneum, and the pamphlet together, gave the then 
Bishop of London, Dr. Blomfield, opportunity for a 
little joke: “The librarian,” he said, “first tried to 
persuade the clergy to read their books, and then to 
tear them to pieces.” 

In neither sense has the advice, we think, been 
lost; and we are glad to have an _ opportunity 
of spreading it. We should be glad to know 
that in every library, however small it may be, search 
was made and a portfolio kept for these fossilized 
remains, which, owing to the vicissitudes of time 
and taste, have drifted into the covers of our books. 
The book-collector, and the owner of a library, should 
be animated with the same spirit as the high-class 
architect ; and be as careful to preserve old bindings 
and the fragments of displaced literary workmanship, as 
the Church restorer preserves to the last the weather- 
worn moulding, and works in every possible remnant of 
ancient carving. Otherwise the sight of an old library 
rehabilitated in all the glories of modern binding is apt 
to excite the same regret which is experienced in some 
instances of restoration. All is smooth and clean and 
bright, but the presence of the old workman is gone, and 
the evidences of his enthusiasm and skill are lost; and 
art and feeling are so much the poorer. 

The last instance of this praiseworthy appreciation of 
the smallest relics of the past which we have met with 
is at Daventry. Weare glad to notice it, because it 
illustrates a remark which we made above, that hardly 
any collection of books is unworthy of examination. In 
the vestry of the parish church are some sixty volumes, 
and last year a search was made in their covers, the 
manuscript fragments were inlaid, and the whole bound 
into a thin folio volume. Thirteen separate fragments 
were found comprising eight different styles of 
manuscript. They have been chronologically arranged 
as follows :— 

1. Of a theological MS, Early 13th century. 





2. Portions of Psalm Ixxv. and Ixxvi., with explana. 
tions. 13th century. 
3. Bible History. The death of David. 2 Kings jj 


13th century. 

4. The Digest or Pandects of Justinian. 
century. 

5. Canon Law. 14th century. 

6. Ordinale. 15th century. 

7. Portion of proceedings in a Court Leet at Stow 
containing the names of the jurats, and the sentence m 
an unfortunate offender to sit in the “ cokying stole’ 
Tempore Henrici VIII, 22. 

8. Theological Notes. 16th century. 

Besides these, sixty-two fragments of early printing 
for the identification of which time and opportunity hay 
not yet served. 

Slender as the result may be thought by some, yet j 
it agleaning in the field over which the scythe 
barbarism has passed, not to be despised. Apart from 
any local interest which might be excited, as in th 
case of the extract concerning Stowe, apart from ay 
historical document, which it is quite possible migit 
turn up, it would not be without value for every libray 
to have its museum of Palzography. As ininland places 
there are many who have never seen the sea, so amongt 
the many readers of the present day there are more wh 
have never looked at, or learned to admire, the handy. 
work of cloistered ingenuity. Every neighbourhod 
might have easy access to an actual illustration, fe 
instance, of the labour of Longfellow’s “ Monk in th 
Scriptorium,” in some dainty bit of illumination, ori 
the marvellous finish of 13th century calligraphy, i 
these fragments were diligently collected. Imagine th 
weary pilgrimage which an American must mak 
before he could realise these lines, and then we shi 
appreciate the dzsyecta membra of which we @ 
speaking :— 


14th 


“What goodly folio standing yonder, 
Without a single blot or blunder, 
Would not bear away the palm from mine, 
If we should compare them line for line. 


‘* There, now, is an initial letter 
Saint Ulric himself never made a better ! 
Finished, down to the leaf and the snail, 
Down to the eyes on the peacock’s tail ! 
And now, as I turn the volume over, 
And see what lies between cover and cover; 
What treasures of art these pages hold, 
All ablaze with crimson and gold. 


I might almost say to the Lord, 
‘** Here is a copy of Thy Word 
Written out with much toil and pain ; 
Take it, O Lord, and let it be 
As something I have done for Thee.’’ 


Antiquity and Time are two great rivals: but Ti 


le li nial 





has ever the mastery. Antiquity has entrenched hime 
in massive works, and stored behind them his treasi® 
of art and wisdom, but Time is assiduous in undermini 
his fortifications, and ravaging his goods. Every fit 
ment of antiquity is therefore a trophy, or rather! 
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thoughts of a city which we can never enter. Neces- 
sarily these prizes are yearly becoming more scarce : and 
the time will come when a Saxon MS. will be as rare as 
a Moabite stone. We are far from that desolation at 
present, but, within our own time, accidents by fire have 
done irreparable mischief. Who can tell what has been 
lost already at Strasburg? or who forecast the sorrows 
of literature if German bombshells explode in the Bi- 
bliotheque Imperiale? Avarice has only one amiable 
side. Covetousness of the relics of past ages is the only 
feeling which leads to the acquirement of treasures with- 
out impoverishing others, and the greater our collection, 
the greater the general good. 


—_— << 


A GOOD NIGHT'S REST. 


“"TIRED Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” seems 
to every one a heavenly boon; yet it is often 

denied to those who woo the drowsy god. Not only 
Wordsworth, but many of his predecessors, have told us 
in their sonnets how vainly they have desired to be 
wrapped in the temporary oblivion of sleep, and of their 
fruitless efforts to obtain a good night’s rest by thinking 
of 

‘* A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 

Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds, and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and frozen sky.” 


How often have we all of us found that these and 
other time-honoured devices, such as counting a thou- 
sand backwards, have utterly failed to enwrap us in the 
arms of Morpheus? We find ourselves wide awake, 
with all our senses painfully acute, at the very time 
when, through utter weariness of mind and body, we 
ought to be sleeping soundly; the neighbouring church 
clock chimes its regular peals, and yet we lie awake hour 
after hour, until the grey dawn shows itself, and we fall 
asleep at last, just when we ought to be thinking of get- 
ting up. Can we not prevent this in any way? One 
cause of wakefulness is going to bed with a full stomach. 
Knowing the habitual quietude of all our functions 
during sleep, some of us are still fond of eating a hearty 
supper before going to bed. We expect the powers of 
digestion to be active while all others are at rest, and 
painful experience alone will teach us the deceitfulness 
of our hopes. On the other hand, there are many of us 
who go to bed on an empty stomach, which is equally 
undesirable. If we will have a supper at all, let us try 
and hit on some happy medium between an Abernethy 
biscuit and the centre dish at the “swarry” to which 
©am Weller was invited by the Bath footmen ; if we can 
be satisfied with the biscuit, all the better for us. 

Another matter that seriously interferes with our 
chances of sleep is, that we all have such a hankering after 
leather beds and heavy coverings. Even in the height of 
summer's sweltering heat many of us still sleep on beds 
of down, and toss and roll from side to side all night, as 
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wonderfully conservative, and it clings to some very 
obsolete customs with a tenacity worthy of a better 
cause. Our forefathers slept on feather beds, then so 
must we, forgetful of the fact that they gave fewer hours 
to sleep than we do now, and that one and all rose with 
cock-crow, and that most of them “lived laborious 
days.” A mattress is far healthier to sleep on than a 
bed, and the less we have to do with heavy blankets, 
and eider-down coverlets, the better. But even, after 
attending to these points, we may yet have cause to 
say— 
** And still I lie 
Sleepless ; and soon the small birds’ melodies 
, Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees ; S 


Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee, sleep! by any stealth ; 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Without thee what is all the morning’s wealth ? 
Come, blessed barrier betwixt night and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health 


1" 

In that case we can recommend two plans which rarely 
fail. One is to drink a tumbler of cold water ; the other 
is to dip the hands in cold water, and keep them in it for 
five minutes. We, of course, presume that if we do not 
keep the window open all night, we see that the register 
is up in the chimney so as to allow a free current of 
air. 

The Greeks seem to have slept on mattresses stuffed 
with wool or dried weeds, the ticking being either of 
leather, woollen cloth, or linen. The bed-covers were 
made of thick, woolly cloth. The Roman beds were 
similar at first to those of the Greeks, but towards the 
end of the Republic, and during the Empire, we find 
that feathers were used by the wealthy for the beds as 
well as the pillows, and the blankets were generally 
purple, and beautifully embroidered in gold. The poor 
still used mattresses filled with dry herbs or straw. 

From Italy, no doubt, the custom of using feather 
beds spread to the hardier nations of the North, and in 
England a bed became an heir-loom. Shakespeare says 
in his will, “Item, I give unto my wife my second best 
bed, with the furniture.” 

As the nations of Southern Europe now use spring 
mattresses instead of feather beds, we look with curiosity 
to see if this custom will spread to us like the former 
one, and we sincerely hope it may. Mattresses are so 
much cooler in summer, and they never get stuffy like 
beds. The Chinese, however, use what we must call an 
improvement on a mattress; it is a bedstead covered 
with open cane-work, like a cane-bottomed chair. It is 
very cool and comfortable, and is elastic withal. The 
cane-work is simply covered with a fine mat, made out 
of the ever-useful bamboo. The pillows are also made 
of fine open cane-work, and in the fiercely hot nights 
of a tropical summer, many smaller pillows of the 
same sort are used under the arms and between the 
knees, and in this way the utmost possible amount 
of coolness is attained. Many among us have seen the 
Chinaman in his native dress, consisting of dark blue 
double-breasted jacket and loose trowsers, of silk or 
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cotton. The same articles of dress, made of grey un- 
bleached silk or light blue cotton print, constitute the 
sleeping apparel of the Chinese, and when once an 
European has discovered how comfortable this dress is, 
and how, in those hot tropical nights, it enables him to 
dispense with the stifling covering of a blanket, he is not 
long in adopting it as the only wear suitable for the 
climate. A mat spread on the floor, or on some hard 
surface, constitutes almost the only idea of a bed among 
the nations of the East, and as the mat can easily be 
rolled up and carried by its owner, and does not harbour 
a thousand insect plagues, it is undoubtedly the most 
cleanly bed they could use. The writer can also avouch 
that it is most comfortable, having frequently slept on 
one. 

If the Romans introduced the luxurious feather-bed 
into England, we owe another form of bed to the 
Spanish buccaneers, who brought it from tropical 
America, where it was called by the natives “ hamaque,” 
a word which was Anglicised into “hammock.” This is 
the most delightful form of bed we know, and the most 
healthy, in its tropical form, but not in the form used by 
our sailors. No doubt the men with hearts of oak who 
first ventured to sea, and out of sight of land, were fain 
to pass the night stretched at the bottom of their 
galleys, or on the seats for the rowers. Then came 
galleys with a poop and top-gallant forecastle, that the 
soldiers stationed there might the better harass their 
enemies, and the deck would shelter them at night. 
Finally, when masts and sails were used, it was found 
difficult to work the latter from the poop and forecastle 
only, so the deck was carried from bow to stern, and the 
hold entirely covered in. No doubt the crew then slept 
on shelves carried along the sides of the ship, answering 
to the “bunks” or “berths” in our passenger steamers, 
for it must be remembered that the primary use of a 
ship then was for offence or defence, not for purposes of 
trade, so that economy of space was no object. This 
plan of “berthing” the crew must have obtained till 
long after Columbus had discovered the New World, 
and it was a happy thought of some grim old buccaneer 
to see how the luxurious swinging bed of the natives of 
the Spanish Main could be utilised on board ship. The 
hammock of Spanish America is made of fine grass dyed 
with various colours, and ranging in price according to 
the fineness of the work and the brilliancy of decoration, 
from one dollar to fifty. Some of these native beds were 
no doubt among the plunder taken by the buccaneers, 
and, from being part of the captain’s spoil, they would at 
last fall to the share of the men also. In the long run, 
some far-seeing skipper or trader came no doubt to the 
conclusion that if all his crew slept in hammocks he 
might do away with the bunks, which took up so much 
room, and could thus find space for more fighting men, 
or for the stowage of more merchandise, and as he could 
not obtain the grass in Europe of which they were 
usually made, he used canvass. Thus the bed of the 
Carribees became the usual bed of all sailors, and while 
generally left hanging all day in merchant ships, they 
were used as an additional means of defence in wooden 
men of war, being neatly stowed in the hammock 








nettings, thus increasing the height of the bulwark 
and in some degree preventing the splinters caused by 
a cannon ball striking the ship’s side from wounding thy 
crew. At the same time their stowage in this manne 
left the lower deck clear for fighting the guns. 

The grass hammock is in almost universal use in Ney 
Grenada and’ Peru, and generally hangs ready slung a 





a permanent fixture in the sleeping apartment. Swinging 
gently in it the rich and poor alike take their mid-day | 
nap and their night’s rest. The traveller, carrying his bed 
with him, slings it at night from two poles firmly 
driven into the ground, and sloping away from ea 
other like the arms of the letter V. In this way he js 
secure from the attacks of wild animals or the 
unfriendly visits of the deadly “corral” and rattle snakes 





Covered by a waterproof sheet in the rainy season, 
and clothed in flannel from head to foot to protect the 
body from the heavy dews, it is not in any sense a hari. 
ship to spend the nightinthe open air in a grass ham. | 
mock. For three years we slept in the open air ever | 
night ina grasshammock in the tropics, and we never 
experienced the slightest bad results from it. We look 
back with the greatest pleasure to that time, and often 
think of the delight we experienced in watching the 
glories of a tropical night. Not only do the stars seem 
brighter and larger there than here, but the planets ani 
constellations are more beautiful and brilliant; Venw 
and Mars casta distinct shadow of the ship upon the | 
calm waters, and the Great Bear, low down on the horizon, 
pales before the splendid Southern cross at the opposite 
point of the heavens. It was with a never failing ple- 
sure that, when waking after midnight, and looking) 
southward, we recalled the simple but eloquent words 
of Humboldt’s Brazilian guide: “ Midnight is past ani 
dawn approaches, for, see! the cross begins to bent’ 
Before midnight it appears erect in the heavens. 

Not only in the tropics, but in Northern latitudes, w 
have found that sleeping in the open air was notth 
hardship we had imagined, and, wrapped in a blanket, with 
our feet towards a glowing fire of pine logs, the butt « 
a rifle for a pillow, and with no companion but a faithid 
dog, we have often slept soundly in the utter solituié 
of the primeval forests in British Columbia and Var 
couver’s Island, amid a hush and overawing stillness th# 
could be felt. 

A good night’s rest has brought us far afield, and yt 
it is not without a reason we have been led away, and¥: 
still hold the clue to guide us back to our starting pout 
We want to point out to our readers that there are othe 
forms of beds in common use among foreign nations # 
luxurious as our feather beds and as healthy as mattress F 
Thesummers in England seem of late to have becom 
hotter than they formerly were, and there is no sayilf 
whether there may not be for a given cycle of years# 
annual increase in the mean temperature of this count) 
as some scientific men have predicted. Should this ¥ 
the case we shall no doubt be led in time to see tht 
there is real comfort and convenience to be found # 
having cool beds in summer, and warm ones in wintet F 
and while we use feather beds in winter time, we m4 
find that we procure more healthy and _ refreshix 
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slumbers on a cane-bottomed bedstead or in a grass 
hammock during the hotter months. Hitherte our 
architects, our clothiers, and our bedding manufacturers, 
have turned their attention solely to the invention of 
methods of keeping out the cold, but the time may come, 
and may soon be here, when equal ingenuity will be 
exercised in devising means to keep out the summer's 
heat. 

It is best, however, to be independent of the tardy 
growth of ideas in the mercantile mind in this country, 
for tradesmen pay little heed to that man who over- 
steps the present bounds of public wants and wishes, and 
predict his speedy ruin. It is possible that, as our soil 
becomes more thickly populated, and economy of space 
a greater object than at present, hammocks, or other 
portable beds requiring little room, may be adopted 
in our public institutions, and eventually they may find 
their way into our dweliing-houses, We believe they are 
already being tried in some of our prisons. 

Whatever form the bed may eventually take, we 
firmly believe that the feather bed will be, in time, dis- 
carded as unhealthy and enervating, and then, we fain 
would hope that all, like “ Barnardine,” will be each 
night 
As fast lock’d up in sleep, as guiltless labour 
When it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones. 


_— ~~» -——_- 


GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. 





E assume the truth of the rumour which ascribes 
the now famous article, “Germany, France, and 
England,” in the Edinburgh Review, to the pen of 
the Prime Minister. We are not, however, among those 
who consider Mr. Gladstone to have committed an 
egregious error in thus publishing his opinions on the 
origin and conduct of the war. That the subject is one re- 
quiring delicate handling from one in his position, at such 
a time, is true enough, and we are not disposed to think 
that the reviewer, by his mode of treatment, has given 
any fair cause of umbrage to either of the parties most 
interested in the questions discussed. 

The advantage of its being known here, though in- 
directly, that the Government have a foreign policy, and 
what that policy is, appears obvious. It possibly may be 
some satisfaction to the working man and his friends 
to learn that it is not the policy of the Government to be 
guided in military arrangements by the Prussian prin- 
ciple which compels every able-bodied man to be a 
soldier, It is gratifying to us to learn, vague though 
the expression may be, that, in the opinion of the leader 
of the Government, the condition and policy of England 
1s not one of isolation, but that, while she neglects not 
the wholesome lessons on military organization to be 
derived from this war, she is still to strive “to obtain the 
full advantage of that moral weight which her action, 
if —- with tolerable judgment, is sure to com- 
mand.” 

We are not inclined, therefore, to quarrel with the 
essay as inopportunely issued, or as executed without 
due regard for the excited feelings of those whom it most 
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nearly concerns. We do, however, differ very decidedly 
from the views of the author of the essay on the justness 
of the ground of quarrel between the contending nations, 
and we venture to think his whole argument on that 
point rests on an essentially false basis. 

Now the issue of an enquiry on such a point must de- 
pend, in a very great degree, on the period selected as the 
starting pointof the investigation. The history of national 
life and international dealings seldom presentsa phase of so 
decideda character as to separate infallibly all that follows 
from all that precedes it. Events hang upon each other 
in too continuous a chain to allow the belief that the 
justice or injustice of a conflagration is to be measured 
only by the sparks which gave it life. Yet by such 
measurement does the essayist attempt to test the jus- 
tice of the French declaration of war. 

“Prior misconduct,” he says, “of Prussia, though it 
might have been brought into the account, constitutes 
no part of the ves geste which laid the ground for the 
war. It was the candidature of the Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern for the crown of Spain, on which, and on 
which alone, the Imperial Government chose to raise 
the quarrel.” 

The Imperial Government must be confined to its 
pleadings ; the Hohenzollern candidature is the ground 
of its complaint, the Hohenzollern candidate being with- 
drawn, the case of the Imperial Government falls to the 
ground. Such is the argument of the Prime Minister on 
the injustice of the declaration of war. 

What colour the recent history of Prussia gives to the 
candidature of Prince Leopold, and how that colour 
influences the remedy to be demanded for the menace— 
and menace the British Government allowed it to be— 
is, it appears, not to be enquired into. The motives of 
Prussia must be assumed to be pure; the repetition of 
the attempt, under more favourable circumstances, impos- 
sible. It is very possible that France may have been 
“less than courteous” to her allies; her diplomatic 
negotiations prior to the outbreak of the war were not, 
perhaps, most skilfully managed. From the Duc de 
Grammont himself came the suggestion to a neutral 
power that the voluntary withdrawal of the Prince 
Leopold from his candidature might solve the question, 
and to this he was subsequently compelled to add a 
further term. This may be so, and it may, as between 
France and neutral states, have tended to place the latter 
in a false position ; but how does it affect the question 
as between France and Prussia? Now we will not 
insist at present on what has been put beyond the reach 
of controversy, that each of the contending nations was 
impressed with a common belief that war between them, 
at some not very distant time, was inevitable ; that 
every preparation was set on foot on both sides of the 
Rhine to meet this inevitable contingency ; that the real 
cause of irritation was not a desire for territory on this 
or on that side of the Rhine, but the fear on the one 
side and hope on the other that supremacy in Europe 
was to change hands. We will rather point out two 
circumstances which appear to give peculiar significance 
to the Hohenzollerncandidature, and to showthe necessity 
for some special guarantee against its recurrence. 
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In the spring of 1869 the French Ambassador at 
Berlin, apprised of certain movements of the German 
Court towards Spain, warned the Prussian Government 
that France would not allow a German Prince to be 
seated on the Spanish throne. The Prussian Under- 
secretary of Foreign Affairs, in return, assured the 
French representative that there was no intention, and 
no possibility of bringing about such an event ; that the 
Prince of Hohenzollern was not and could not seriously 
become a candidate for the Spanish throne. And the 
despatch from M. Benedetti conveying the news of this 
conversation to his Government has been, as Zhe Zimes’ 
correspondent informed us on the 25th July last, duly 
found among the records of the Foreign Office in Paris. 

And in little more than a year after this assertion, 
the Prince had his foot already on the steps leading to 
the coveted position ; the impossible event was all but 
accomplished. A guarantee on the part of the Prussian 
King, when his Minister’s words failed, is not surely an 
extravagant demand, unless Prussia’s doings and 
sayings previous to July, 1870, are to be blotted out. 

But let us go a little further back, to the year 1866. 
In the early months of that year the Government of the 
Danubian Provinces, covering the south-eastern frontier 
of the Austrian dominions, was going a begging. Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, the brother to Prince Leopold, 
was elected Hospodar, and his acceptance of the office 
sanctioned by the Prussian Court. Within a few 
months of this the overthrow of Austria was 
accomplished, and during the struggle her south- 
eastern frontier was covered by a German prince ready 
to give assistance to his family if the necessity arose. 
The parallel between the Danubian princes and Spain is 
obvious. To be compelled to watch the long Pyrenean 
frontier would sorely cripple the French forces, and well 
might the Duc de Grammont exclaim, “ we will not have 
another Roumania here.” Now is all this, we ask, to be 
ignored in weighing France and Prussia in the balance ? 
The British Government was disappointed in obtaining 
the position of a successful mediator, by the blunder of 
> foreign secretary in not stating his demands 
in full. 

Be it so; is the blunder of the statesman then to’ test 
the justice of the quarrel? Prussia was not deceived— 
her manceuvre was foiled, but nota word escaped her 
during the whole of the negotiations to show that it was 
not a manceuvre threatening the safety and independence 
of France. Far be it from us to decide what is and 
what is not a sufficient justification of a declaration of 
war. But when we are told that “the moral of the case 
must not be set aside; and moral forces, it must be 
owned, wrought at the outset with an undivided efficacy 
in favour of Germany,” we are startled to find that, in 
investigating the morality of the case, Bismarck’s 
ambitious projects find no place. Denmark’s wrongs 
are forgotten, Austria’s overthrow is ignored, and 
Prussia—pure Prussia—is credited with the sense of 
fighting for a good, that is, a defensive cause, of fighting 
for hearth and home, which now apparently must be 
situated in the very heart of France. Is it too much 
to say “for defensive read defiant.” 





FREE OXFORD 





HE delegacy appointed by convocation have 
recently issued a report in regard of the progress 
made by the system of students unattached to any 
college orhall. Th report is ably drawn, and it seems 
to be intended to place the moderate success of the 
scheme in bold relief. It appears that there are now 
seventy-two students of this class on the books of the 
University, of which number forty-seven matricu- 
lated during the past year. Forty-seven, by a curious 
numerical coincidence, is the exact sum in pounds which 
a thrifty student is of necessity obliged to spend in 
board, lodging, and tuition. This znimum, however, 
does not include travelling, books, clothes, pocket- 
money, amusements, or the cost of some seven months 
out of the twelve, which go to form the vacations. The 
fees due to the University alone absorb five pounds 
eleven shillings out of the forty-seven pounds, whilst 
ten guineas only are allowed as expenses of tuition. 
Censors have been appointed to watch over the 
interests of these disintegrated atoms, perhaps also to 
exercise a mild supervision over their morals. Certain 
colleges have opened for them the doors of their 
lecture-rooms, subject to a fee to the tutor or lecturer. 
Altogether, the unattached student is languidly cared 
for. Doubtless, he has his grievances; but he lives 
cheaply, free from many irksome social obligations, 
he yet enjoys adequate social privileges ; he is his 
own master; and his lodging is more of a castle, than 
the ordinary college room. 

So far all appears satisfactory. Remove, however, 
the rose-water of the delegates’ self-satisfaction, and 
the odour becomes less fragrant. In this arrange- 
ment, whereby gentlemen can take a degree for less 
than an ordinary year’s expense, there are three 
parties concerned. a@ The University, which matri- 
culates, and otherwise nourishes and cherishes the 
graduand. 4 The student himself. c¢ The lodging- 
house keeper, who finds food and shelter. A takes 
excellent care of itself, doing simultaneously as much 
as appears possible for 4; but a considers ¢ a thing to 
be regulated and legislated upon, but by no means to 
be protected. Stories are afloat of such a thing as an 
unattached student entering the University, putting 
up cosily enough at a lodging-house, eating and 
drinking pleasantly, and after a few terms disap- 
pearing, without having paid one stiver, except the 
entrance fees to the University. A case of this sort is 
well worthy of the attention of the more intelligent 
swell-mobsman. 


of Oxford University. As regards a/ma mater herself 
such examples of fraud committed under her @gis art 
damaging enough to her reputation. Ina gush a 
well-meant liberality she invited anyone and everyone 
to partake of her education. Cavillers there weré, 
who objected to admit to degrees persons with 4 
smattering of classics and an incapacity to pronounce 
English. It was said, that thereby the Oxford hool 
would cease to be a social recommendation. Th 


Such an adventurer might as [ 
suredly do worse than become an un-ascript student 











spirit of progress however—ever a kindly spirit—over- 

ruled such selfish considerations. At the same time 
Oxford was fully aware, that, in invitinganinferior, and 
probably a poorer class of students, she was incurring 
aresponsibility. It would then have been better and 
wiser surely to exact from the new students a modicum 
of caution-money, so that there might be some pro- 
tection for the lodging keepers, who, as a rule, are 
college servants, and, in these days of retrenchment, 
none too heavily salaried. The University began by 
insisting that every lodging keeper should conform to 
certain stringent rules, but did not remember to offer 
in turn some protection against the almost certain 
impecuniosity of the new class of students. 

This is a blot in the system of which the citizens of 
Oxford have arighttocomplain. The students them- 
selves, coming as they do to learn at a disadvantage, 
might, on their side, demand on public grounds a 
greater liberality on the part of the University. The 
fees might be—ought to be—lessened, if not abolished. 
Public lectures being, as a rule, feeble and useless, 
Oxford, out of her gigantic purse, might find these 
poor students lectures, suitable to their requirements, 
gratis, Thus ten guineas per annum would be saved. 
Perhaps also aid might be afforded from the plethoric 
academical chest for those who were decidedly 
meritorious and painfully needy. In short, the 
scheme, to succeed, must be more thorough. It must, 
too, be broader and more expansive. Better by far, by 
a strictly severe entrance examination, reject the posi- 
tively ignorant and undeserving, in order to do well, 
and liberally, and honestly by those who are admitted. 
After all, the end of an University is to teach. Large 
revenues exist only for the purpose of teaching. More 
scholars ought to be the desire of the teaching body. 
But then they must be cared for. The University 
prides itself on not making a profit out of the poor 
seventy-two unattached students. It would be more 
to the credit of an ancient, learned, and wealthy cor- 
poration, if it could boast an excess of liberality to 
these new comers, who, it may be, are the veritable 
academic ancestors of the students of the future. 


—_—<>_- 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
WE perpetrated by accident in our notice of Carlyle’s 

life a blunder almost equal to that of acting 
“Hamlet” minus the character of Hamlet. This was 
m omitting to notice what is perhaps his greatest 
work. The “French Revolution” was published in 
1837, in three volumes, with corresponding divisions— 
I. The Bastile. II. The Constitution. III. The 
Guillotine. It has probably not been read so widely 
as the“ Essays,” and some other of his works, for even 
the reading of it is a task not to be undertaken lightly. 
Itstands quite by itself as a type of historical writing ; 
it is not given to many men thus to see the vision of 
history as a great drama, in which all the interests 
are terribly real and true. The book is achief element 
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in the cyclic completeness of his writings; in it one 
more epoch is painted in living colours. 

It may be useful tosome if we mention here a few 
of the men who have uttered their opinion of Carlyle’s 
workin the world : Mazzini writes of it in his collected 
works ; an anonymous author in “ Essays by a Bar- 
rister ;” John Sterling in his “ Essays and Tales” John 
Morley, recently, in the “Fortnightly Review ;” M. H. 
Taine (the celebrated French critic who has brought 
John Stuart Mill so clearly before us) in a brochure, 
“L’Idealisme Anglais”; Margaret F. Ossoli in her 
“Memoirs” (Boston, 1852); and James Grant in 
“ Portraits of Public Characters.” 





— — 
REVIEWS. 


ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 
AMONG the prisoners captured by the English at the battle of 
Agincourt, the most conspicuous was Charles, Duke of Orleans, 
the grandson of Charles V., and father of Louis XII., kings of 
France. The Duke was no mere soldier of parade, still less a 
brutal leader of bloodthirsty troops. In spite of the rather dis- 
paraging way in which Shakespeare has treated him, he must 
have been a rare example of that happy union of valour with re- 
finement which the age of chivalry sometimes produced, and, in 
his example, when present, as in his memory when absent, Joan 
of Arc found the stimulus to those deeds of heroism which have 
made her name illustrious. The Duke could wield the pen as 
successfully as the sword, and achieved as signal triumphs in the 
service of Venus as in the field of Mars. A few of his love poems, 
written in the decline of life, and yet breathing all the warmth of 
earlier years, have been made known to English readers through 
the medium of Mr. Longfellow’s translations, and now we have 
before us a very remarkable tract, the literary print of the author's 
captivity, to testify to his acuteness and powers of observation. 

Five and thirty years—a period embracing all the prime of his 

manhood—were spent by the Duke in England as the inmate, 
first of one prison, and then of another. His exile was divided 
between London and the Castles of Windsor, Pontefract, Boling- 
broke, Ampthill, and Wingfield; and, as he was allowed a cer- 
tain amount of personal freedom, this lengthened sojourn gave 
him ample opportunities of comparing the land of his captivity to 
the land of his birth. In fact, this tract is a contrast between 
France and England in the fifteenth century, and, of course, was 
written with a view to prove the superiority of the former in every 
respect. Nevertheless, it is from the admissions which the autho: 
makes that we are enabled to form a tolerably correct and impar- 
tial judgment of the position of England at the close of the middle 
ages, and, by the very nature of the case, we are precluded from 
all fear that the estimate thus derived is too favourable. 

In one very important particular the writer of the tract differs 
from Lord Macaulay and Mr. Froude. He admits in the most dis- 
tinct manner what those historians have denied, that England wasin 
the fifteenth century one of the great powers of Europe. Moreover, 
he concedes to her the title of Sovereign of the Seas, with this quali- 
fication—that her supremacy is wholly due to the fact that, England 





* The debate between the heralds of France and England, translated {ur 
the first time into English, and edited by Henry Pyne. London: Lon 
mans. 1870. 
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being an island and her seaports numerous, it is necessary to 
her very existence that she should maintain a powerful navy. 
‘But’ he naively adds,—‘‘I intend to show you that the King 
of, France, when he pleases, will be king of the sea, above you, 
and that he has many more resources, and is better suited to 
become so, than you are.’’ The form in which the discussion is 
carried on is that of a dialogue between the Heralds of the two 
countries, and accordingly the French Herald, in order to prove 
his point, dilates upon the vast extent of wood-land in France, 
practically inexhaustible for ship-building purposes ; the facility 
of intercourse with Biscay, whence the best iron can be procured ; 
the friendly sea-board of the entire Continent, and, as recent ex- 
perience had testified, the immense advantage which the cross- 
bow possesses in naval engagements over our national weapon, 
the long bow. ‘“ But after all,’’ he asks, ‘‘ is maritime supremacy 
of much importance? England, in spite of her admitted prepon- 
derance in this respect, exerts but little influence upon other 
countries, and even fails to retain her authority over those which 
are nominally subject to her. Her nearest neighbours defy her 
with the utmost impunity. The King of Scctland laughs at her 
claims ; nine-tenths of Ireland are in open rebellion against her; 
she can only threaten, but dare not provoke a war with Spain, 
and as to her power in France, every inch of ground which she once 
possessed there has slipped from her grasp. She rules the sea, 
indeed, but it is a barren territory, its only fruits the merchandise 
which she plunders, and the intercourse between nations which 
she obstructs.’”’ No doubt we have cynical fellow-countrymen 
in the present generation, who are ready to cast these reproaches 
upon the England of our own time, and, except in some few 
espects, it must be admitted that they are tolerably appropriate. 
But, that the evil had its root in the increased wealth of the 
country, our author would have denied, for he goes on to claim 
precedence for France in this particular also. The details into 
which he is led are often curious and interesting, as, for example, 
where the use of coal in England is alternately cited as an 
evidence of wealth and of poverty. On the one hand, the 
Frenchman tells his adversary that wood is so dear in England 
that the people there are obliged to warm themselves and cook 
their food with coal, which they would not do if wood were cheap, 
In France, he adds, there is plenty of coal if one took the trouble 
to look for it, but wood is so much more agreeable for fuel, that 
coal is used only by blacksmiths and farriers. The Englishman, 
on the other hand, insists upon including coal among the mineral 
riches of his country, and mentions as a fact, that “throughout 
the land, people warm themselves with it, and large quantities of 
it are exported to foreign countries.’’ This statement is valuable, 
as it shows that the use of coal was common in England at a 
much earlier period than is generally supposed, and this is con- 
firmed by a statute passed in 1421, regulating the custom dues on 
Newcastle coal. Of course, the cereal produce of his country 
forms part of the English Herald’s boast, but the retort of his 
opponent is not without point :—‘‘ You have abundance of corn 
and grain, I admit, and very necessary it is for you; for you 
waste more corn in making your drink—that is to say, your beer 
and good ale—than you eat; and, after all, you are glad to get as 
much as you can from France also, where, thank God, there is 
enough for all our neighbours.’’ However, this part of the dis- 
cussion is wound up, not unfairly, with the admission, that though 
France is richest in commodities, England has been most suc- 
cessful in developing her resources. 

The remaining points of contest—the comparative excellence of 
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| peculiarly adapted, while the abundance of 
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the two countries with respect to pleasures—form the mog 
amusing portion of the tract. England claims to surpass all the 
world in three sources of enjoyment—fair ladies, fair demesnes, 
and fair sport. Is not the fame of her daughters’ beauty pp. 
verbial ?>— 
“He that a fayre Ladye will seke to have 
Let him beholde the face of Englande brave.” 

“And as to fair demesnes, see what a number of parks there ap 
wonderfully full of venison—stags, roes, and deer: so that whe 


the ladies go out to divert themselves, they draw their bows ang | 


kill these animals, which is a very exquisite pleasure.” Fy 
sport, that is to say, for hawking, the level, well-cultivated fields 
of England, teeming with partridges, quails, and hares, ar 
little streams, 
frequented by wild fowl, affords plenty of amusement to the 


fowler. ‘‘ Well,” replies the French Herald, ‘‘we will not discuss 


the comparative charms of our countrywomen, but your parks ar | 


very poor things beside our chases; except Windsor, you have 
nothing that can rival our Bois de Vincennes, Lusignan, Hesdin, 
and many others, all of which are enclosed by high walls, andar 
princely parks. Every wild animal which you have we also have, 
and many more besides, for we have wild boars, and wolves, ani 
foxes, bloodthirsty animals which require persons of grea 
courage to overcome them. To chase them is sport indeed, 
but to catch animals ina park isno chase at all, for they ar 
caught because they cannot escape. No wonder the ladies o 
England can kill them with their bows, for, in fact, the poo 
creatures must come when they are wanted, and have no help fr 
it. This may afford a certain sort of pastime, but it is no chase.” 

We cannot help hoping that the duke was writing ignorantly 
when he thus described English sport in the fifteenth century. 
His observations were made, as may be seen from our quote 


| tions, in the east of England—“‘ a level country, well cultivated, 





and not covered with trees and bushes ’’—and possibly he might 
then have witnessed some ignoble sport of which our modem 
battue-shooting is the yet more degenerate offspring; but we 
require more evidence than the tract before us adduces erew 
can believe that our ancestors were less enthusiastic and success 
ful sportsmen than we ourselves are. 


Passages from the English Note-Books of Nathanic? Hawthort 
London : Strahan and Co, 1870. 


These two neatly-bound and clearly-printed volumes are it 
tended to form, in conjunction with other Notes, American ai 
Italian, a substitute in some sort for a more formal biography. 
We agree with the editor that a better plan could hardly bt 
adopted. Set biographies are useful as books of reference ft 
facts ; but, after all, the external facts of a man’s life are farles 
important to his fellows than the phenomena of his inner Ite 
and mental habit. The impression we may gain of any mals 
individuality is far sharper and clearer to . ourselves whe 
worked out of our own thought and examination than whe 
presented to us complete by any hand, however skilful. Am 
hands skilful at this work are not so abundant with us—C# 
lyle, Foster, Southey, and a few more—we can easily tell them 
on our fingers ; and, therefore, we welcome this other metho 
of letting a man speak for himself. 

And few men could better speak for themselves thi 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. With a power of mental analysis? 
keeness of observation, and a faculty of expression rarely 
passed, he puts his own individuality before any eyes than a 
see it better than any interpreter of his life could have rendered 
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it. These English notes are the record of his impressions of 


our country during the years 1853 to 1857, while he was | 


American Consul at Liverpool. The editor warns us that we 
are to understand his author as “ entertaining, and not asserting 
opinions and ideas. He questions, doubts, and reflects with 
his pen, and, as it were, instructs himself. So that these note- 
books should be read, not as definite conclusions of his mind, 
but often merely as passing impressions. Whatever conclusions 
he arrived at are condensed in the works given to the world by 
his own hand, in which will never be found a careless word. 
He was so extremely scrupulous about the value and effect of 
every expression, that the Editor has felt great compunction in 
allowing a single sentence to be printed unrevised by himself; 
but, with the consideration of the above remarks always kept 
in mind, these volumes are intrusted to the generous interpre- 
tation of the reader.” These few sensible words of caution 
are well-timed and appropriate, in view of certain inconsis- 
tencies and crudities natural enough in this kind of writing. 

In a case like the present, criticism, in the ordinary sense, 
would, of course, be quite out of place. We will rather en- 
deavour to form some idea of Hawthorne’s characteristics and 
mental habits as here revealed. From beginning to end he 
never forgets that he is American ; and generous and candid as 
are many of his views, he will not in the least affect that cosmo- 
politan spirit to which some travellers make such pretension. 

During his stay in England Hawthorne visited nearly all our 
chief centres both of manufacture and of natural beauty. 
Liverpool, Chester, and North Wales, Coventry, Kenilworth, 
and Warwick, the Lakes, Shrewsbury and Worcester, London, 
Aldershot, and Battle, Oxford and York, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and the Trosachs, Manchester, Southampton, Salisbury, Glou- 
cester, Peterborough, Carlisle, Stirling, and other places all came 
under his notice, many of them again and again. It would be 
beyond our limits here to give any idea of the effect produced 
on his mind by many of these visits, but we may select some few, 
and perhaps see pretty clearly his general manner of observing. 

One is especially struck at the outset with his zealous way of 
searching for the beautiful. Over such of our old towns as 
Shrewsbury, Chester, and Coventry he grows perfectly enthu- 
siastic, and the marvellous beauties of Oxford draw forth his 
finest touches of description :—“ I am in despair about the 
architecture and old edifices of these Oxford colleges, it is so 
impossible to express them in words. They are themselves— 
as the architect left them, and as Time has modified and im- 
proved them—the expression of an idea which does not admit 
of being otherwise expressed or translated into anything else. 
Those old battlemented walls around the quadrangles ; many 
gables ; the windows with stone pavilions, so very antique, yet 
some of them adorned with fresh flowers in pots—a very sweet 
contrast ; the ivy mantling the grey stone ; and the infinite re- 
pose, both in sunshine and shadow—it is as if half-a-dozen 
bygone centuries had set up their rest here, and as if nothing of 
the present time ever passed through the deeply recessed arch- 
way which shuts in the college from the street.” 

This passage exemplifies one phase of Hawthorne’s mind, a 
kind of desperation at being utterly unable to give anythinglike 
the spirit of the scene in his accounts. Again and again in 
cathedral, and castle, and street, does it occur, and it speaks a 
great deal. But much as Hawthorne revels in the “sweet, 
quiet, sacred, stately seclusion” of Oxford, and the strange repose, 
of here and there, a “little island ofquiet” in the Inns of Court 
where “all the rumble and bustle of London dies away at once ; 
and it seems as if a person might live there in perfect quiet 
without suspecting that it was not always a Sabbath,” he can 
never “get enough of the bustle of London, which may weary, 
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but can never satisfy me.” The poet nature shows plainly 
enough in these little sayings. Eagerly as he searches for and 
admires the old and beautiful, he is no fanatic for mere antiquity, 
not scrupling to designate “solemn old trumpery” relics in 
which he sees nothing. But how tender is this passage—“ Sun- 
shine adapts itself to the character of a ruin in a wonderful way, 
it does not ‘flout the ruins grey,’ as Scott says, but sympathises 
with their decay and saddens itselt for their sake. It beautifies 
the ivy too oh that we could have ivy in America ! 
what is there to beautify us when our time of ruin comes ?” 

It is singular how timid he seems in judging of pictures. 
He will hardly trust himself to say a word. Many of our 
national collections of various kinds ovewhelm him with their 
richness. But he does, in a sense, hate sight-seeing, likening 
it to eating off the same plate with a crowd of other people. 
What a consolation is it to the weakness of ordinary human 
nature to hear even a man like Hawthorne make this con- 
fession, “It is a hopeless and tame, generally, a depressing 
business to go through an immense multifarious show like this 
(the British Museum), glancing at a thousand things, and con- 
scious of some little titillation of mind from them, but really 
taking in nothing, and getting no good from anything. ‘ 
The fact is, the world is accumulating too many materials for 
knowledge. We do not recognise for rubbish what is really 
rubbish ; and under this head may be reckoned very many 
things one sees in the British Museum ; and as each generation 
leaves its fragments and potsherds behind it, such will finally 
be the desperate conclusion of the learned.” 

Space would fail us to give specimens of the frequent re- 
flections in these notes on our climate, our social habits, our 
degrees of refinement, our beggars, our street-music, our 
buildings, our botany, especially our English gardens and lawns, 
our physical development, our State institutions, and other 
matters, all of which are treated by turns, and generally with 
some reference to America. Nor can we copy, even if good 
taste dictated it, those vigorous, graphic sketches of the man- 
ner and personal appearance of the most remarkable people 
met by Hawthorne, many yet living. Penetration, candour, 
and unaffected good sense, make all this pleasant and valuable 
reading, and we can only refer to it to cordially commend it 
to those of our readers who think it well we should “see our- 
selves as others see us.” Many a passage full of feeling and 
delicacy must we pass over, but we cannot conclude without 
drawing attention to the fine word-picture of London existence 
towards the end of the second volume. 

We will close with a few words from the preface, expressing 
a wish which we think is abundantly fulfilled. “It is very 
earnestly hoped that these volumes will dispel an often expressed 
opinion that Mr. Hawthorne was gloomy and morbid. He had 
the inevitable pensiveness and gravity of a person who pos- 
sessed what a friend of his called “the awful power of 
insight ;” but his mood was always cheerful and equal, and 
his mind peculiarly healthful, and the airy splendour of his 
wit and humour was the light of his home. He saw, too far 
to be despondent, though his vivid sympathies and quick 
imagination often made him sad in behalf of others. He 
also perceived morbidness, wherever it existed, instantly, as if 
by the illumination of his own clear insight ; and he had the 
plastic power of putting himself into each person’s situation, 
and of looking from every point of view, which made his 
charity most comprehensive. From this cause he necessarily 
attracted confidences, and became confessor to very many 
sinning and suffering souls, to whom he gave tender sympathy 
and help, while resigning judgment to the Omniscient and 
Allwise.” 
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London: Blackie and Son. 
The author modestly estimates his work in the following 
words contained in the preface appended to both the first and 


second editions. 
“Tt was in sight 
of the sea, on 
the magnificent 
beach of Trefort, 
that I wrote this 
book, as a relaxa- 
tion during a 
vacation; and, 
notwithstanding 
its elementary 
character, lI 
thought it only 
right to place my 
name on its title 
page.” What a 
lesson for the 
crowd of aspiring, 
would-be authors 
is contained in 
this paragraph ; 
fancy the author 
of a magnificent 
volume of 818 
pages of sterling 
matter undertak- 
ing it as a relaxa- 
tion, calling it 
elementary, and 
apologising for 
appending — his 
name. We are 
thankful for the 
vacation which 
produced such 
results as this, 
and have not the 
slightest hesita- 
tion in placing 
this cementary 
work in the first 
front of the very 
best works upon 
the subjects of 
which it treats. 
One of its great- 
est excellences 
lies in the fact 
that it treats of 
such a variety of 
subjects in such 
an able manner. 
The subjects are 
divided as fol- 
lows: “ The Ani- 
mal Kingdom,” 


subdivided into “The Invisible World,” seven chaps., “The | ged, and with such abundant signs of the results of hon 
Architects of the Sea,” four chaps. ; “Insects,” ten chaps. ; 

Ravagers of Forests ;” “ Protectors of Agriculture ;” “The 
Architecture of Birds,” eight chaps. ; 


The Universe. By F. A. Poucnet, M.D. New edition. | Animals,” four chaps. Each of these sections are called books 
‘‘The Vegetable Kingdom,” subivided into “The Anatomy ¢ 

Plants,” four chaps.; “The Physiology of Plants,” elev 

chaps. ; “ The Seed and Germination ;” “Extremes in the V 

















VALLEY OF EROSION—CASCADE IN THE GORGES OF MOUNT TAURUS. 
From “ The Universe.” 


table Kingdom” 
four chaps, 
“ Migration ¢ 
Plants ;” “ Gey 
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into “ Formatig 


six chaps.; “ Foy 
Sils;” “The 
M ountains- 
Cataclysms an 
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“The Air an 
its Corpuscles;" 
“The — Sidered 
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divided into 
“The Stars ani 
Immensity,” tw 
chaps.; “Th 
Solar World’ 
four chaps. ; and 
lastly, * Popule 
Errors,” “ Mot 
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complete inda 
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work. In books of the kind we generally find the pa 
| overloaded with anecdotes which although very pleasant readin: 
“The Migrations of | and no doubt having a certain influence in fixing the incidet 






upon the me- 
mory, are yet 
better avoided 
in redundancy 
where possible, 
which has been 


done in the pre- 
sent instance. 


“The Animal 
Kingdom” _is 


very complete, | 


and has 367 
pages devoted 
to it, nearly half 
the book ; we re- 
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— edition be called 


for, as we ear- 
nestly trust it 
may; and we 
would suggest 
that Mr. F. A. 
Pouchet should 
then make each 

ction as com- 
plete as it can 
possibly be 
made, dividing 
his work into 
two volumes, so 
as to make it less 


- and gret, however, to bulky. He has 
oan see that he has done his pre- 
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are sorry also to note the small space given to two such im- 
portant subjects as “The Sidereal Universe” and “ Popular 
Errors.” We find one paragraph which admirably expresses 
the complete plan of the book in Mr, Pouchet’s own words, 
and here record it :—‘‘ Natural History is conveyed to the mind 
by a succession of pictures, and I have therefore in this work 
endeavoured to represent pictorially as many objects as pos- 
sible.” Again he writes : “ Whoever aspires to the title of philo- 
sopher has, in the present day, a double mission to perform— 
to discover and to popularise ; he should labour on the one 
hand for the advancement, on the other for the diffusion of 
science.” We congratulate Mr. Pouchet upon having suc- 
ceeded in his ideal. The readers would be obtuse indeed who 
could scan the pages of “The Universe” and not be inspired 
with the taste for natural science whieh the author desires for 
them. We have pleasure in rendering the well-earned praise 
which is due to the publishers for the production of this splendid 
volume. We are informed by Mr. Pouchet that they have 
shrunk from no outlay, and, indeed, it is evident by the result. 
It contains no fewer than 343 splendid engravings on wood, a 
large number of which are full-page engravings. Several, 
however, are omitted which appeared in the former edition, 
and have been replaced by others of greater merit. We are sur- 
prised, however, that any of these should have been left out, 
as they were exceedingly good, and certainly did not merit 
exclusion. Four of, the illustrations we insert as specimens 
are included in both editions, ‘The Valley of Erosion” being 
a fresh production, in our opinion decidedly the best of the 
five. ‘“The,Nest of the Long-tailed Titmouse” and “Nest 
of Common,.Magpie” are taken from “ The Animal Kingdom,” 
“The Valley.of Erosion,” “The Styx: a subterranean river in 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky,” and “The Dead Sea in the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky” are from ‘‘ Geology.” We feel 
assured that this volume will be so extensively admired, that 
we have felt justified. in giving so many excellent specimens of 
its bountiful. store, of first-class engravings. We most heartily 
commend it asa valuable addition to every library. 


The Intelligence and Perfectibility of Animals. By CHARLES 
Grorces Leroy. London : Chapman and Hall. 

The French editor speaks of Charles Georges Leroy as fol- 
lows :—“ A good citizen, a faithful friend ; gentle, kind, and 
firm to his subordinates, he bore himself worthily, and even 
loftily, towards his superiors, and those who claimed to be so 
by birth.” We question the truth of the assertion which meets 
us on the first page—‘ I hold that none but a sportsman can 
fully appreciate the intelligence of animals. To know them 
thoroughly you must have associated with them, and most 
philosophers fail in this point.” We are of opinion that sports- 
men are generally too indifferent to the sufferings they inflict 
upon animals to appreciate their intelligence at a higher ratio 
than other people. ‘The writer goes deeply into the question of 
the susceptibilities and feelingsof animals,;and he aboundsincon- 
vincing argument. His conclusions are,original, and startle with 
their novelty. He continually places facts before us in quite a 
new light, and creates a deeper interest in the subject by sug- 
gesting food for reflection upon the marvellous organisations of 
the animal world. Speaking of the spiritual aspect of animals, 
he writes :—‘‘ We shall never understand the nature of the soul 
of animals, and we must allow that the point is unimportant. 
We are convinced that our own is immaterial and immortal, 
and the conviction is the basis of our fondest hopes. Whether 
the souls of animals be immortal or not, it is certain they can 
never attain to the glory reserved for ours ; thus religion 
cannot be affected by the result of any examination of the 





faculties of animals. + But as the observation of their bodily 
structure throws light upon the structure and use of the corres. 
ponding organs in us, so the observation in them of the effects 
of that insensibility whigh they have in common with us yj 
aid us in endeavouring to ascertain in detail how we ap 
affected by corresponding sensations.” Again, “ What I say js 
that the animal creation feels as we do ; and I believe that be. 
fore we can form any other opinion we must take pains to close 
both our eyes and hearts. He who could bear unmoved the 
plaintive cries of an animal would hardly be more affected py 
those ofa man.” What a problem is raised by the following 
illustration :—‘“ A falcon, who from a great height darts dow) 
upon a partridge on the wing, must calculate exactly the dis 
tance between him and his victim, the time it will take to ao. 
complish that distance, and the progress the partridge wil 
make in that time, for if he neglected any one of these condi. 
tions he would miss his aim and lose his prey.” We could 
multiply such extracts to a great extent had we both time ang 
space, but we think we have given sufficient to form an accy. 
rate idea of the class of work. The author always writes carefully 
and thoughtfully, his conclusions are sound, and we have felt 
a considerable interest in reading his volume. His letters on 
Man, included in the volume, cannot be spoken of so highly. 


Poems. By THORNTON Wits. London: Longman, Green 
Reader, and Dyer. 

This little volume is such a strange mixture of styles, some 
of them very defective, others fairly good, and contains sucha 
struggle for expression and effect, that we cannot admire it as 
a whole. Some of the ideas are excellent, and we can see 
what the authior would write, but he fails to express it in sufiic:- 
ently choice and appropriate language. Many expressive verses 





ee 


are side by side with others of a decidedly inferior quality. 


We have appended two selections, which are good specimens 
of two distinct styles. We think that the author does not take 


sufficient care with his verse ; it bears the marks of crude 


thoughts and hasty execution, yet we believe that later poems 
by the same author will be in popular demand _ should he 
correct his faults by greater care and attention :— 
‘Ere day hath quite succumbed to sable aight, 
I love to linger near my lighted hearth 


In solitude, and let my thoughts give birth 
To shapes grotesque amid the cinders bright.” 


The following is taken from a poem entitled “‘ The Outcast” - 


‘*T dreamt that I was pure as erst, 

In deed and sentiment, 

Lovely in form and countenance, 
And with myself content ; 

I woke to know my virtue lost, 
My life demoralized, 

My beauty gone, myself a thing 
By my own self despised ! ”’ 

The author in the same poem, one of the most original, and 
the best in the book, has such a combination of the grotesque 
and pathos as the following :— 

* But I must not indulge in sf/een, 
I feel my end draws nigh ! 
My sight grows dim, sweet Jesu, hear, 
Oh ! hear my plaintive cry.” 


Cookery for the Times. By B. M. London: Bemrose and 
Sons. 1870. 

Under the above title a new collection of recipes has come 
before the housekeeping portion of the community, and in its 
preface professes to meet some of the requirements which its pre- 
decessors have failed to satisfy, and to lighten the labours 
mistress and servant. 
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Evidently, either cookery books, as a rule, are lamentably in- 
adequate, or cooks hopelessly unteachable in this country, for 
year after year a new volume of the gastronomic genus springs 
up, and still the same complaints are heard in every middle class 
home, of badly dressed dishes, ill prepared food, monotonous bills 
of fare, and unjustifiable expenditure. 

The veteran Mrs. Beeton gives one-fourth of her fat compila- 
tion to the duties of servants, and no doubt these directions are 
among the most valuable of her collection. B. M. totally ignores 
that branch of the subject, and prejudges that every cook will be 
apt to profit by the recipes of ‘‘ Cookery for the Times,’’ because 
they are clear, precise, convenient, and comparatively easy of 
execution, yet it seems to us that however good a recipe, it takes 
a good cook to use it. 

It has often been said that English cuisine is far inferior to 
French in variety and flavour, but that it can boast of being more 
wholesome ; this might be disputed, as heavy meats without 
change are a greater strain to the digestive organ than lighter 
viands, which, however rich some of them may be, yet cease to 
be unwholesome because constantly alternating with more di- 
gestible ones. Whatever may be the case, the superiority of 
foreign cookery lies much more in the modus operand? than in 
the ingredients used. We presume that B. M.’s book is written 
for the middle classes, whose aim is economy combined with good 
fare, and not for the wealthy, whose experienced chef or professed 
cook have theirrecipesattheirfingers’ ends. Unfortunately, inthose 
relatively modest households, the person who generally is most 
indifferent to the dinner is the cook. She rarely, if ever, considers 
that hers is a profession, a trade so to speak, to which she ought 
to serve an apprenticeship, just as much as if she were a dress- 
maker or a milliner. Other servants may roam from nursery 
to house, or needlework, but those who graduate for the 
kitchen must give themselves up to it. Not only taste, care, 
but experience are required; a natural leaning to, a vocation for 
saucepans seem indispensable. Brillat Savarin, the great master 
of the art of eating, has it that :—‘‘ On devient cuisinier mais on 
nait rotisseur,” therefore if it is necessary to be born with the 
talent for roasting, how much more important is it to cultivate 
the innate faculty so as to attain some sort of pre-eminence. A 
cook worthy the name should have, can have, nothing to think 
of but her kitchen; its cleanliness and perfect order, of course, 
devolve entirely upon her, but even in a small ménage she should 
not be expected to attend to anything else, for the chance is she 
must neglect both. When the last meal of the day is sent up, 
pots and pans restored to their places, the cook’s labours are not 
yet over; she has to prepare for the next, often for two or three 
stocks, gravies, sauces mentioned in recipes require many hours 
standing, and cannot be available at a minute’s notice. A well- 
trained cook should know even while preparing one dish how 
best to turn to advantage the unused fragments remaining after 
its completion, and lay with them the foundation of another; 
she has to remember or learn what is in or out of season, and be 
athorough judge of poultry, meat, and vegetables. All this is 
not so easy to acquire as is popularly believed ; schools of cookery 
are more needed than books, for without the first, the second will 
never be of much use, and will have to bear the blame of failures 
Which alone they can ill avert. Let a lady go to the kitchen, 
Cookery book in hand, and try one of the recipes she has perhaps 
scolded her cook for not succeeding in, and she will find that, 
without preliminary knowledge, her undertaking will end in her 
utter discomfiture. 

It is bad economy to expect from a cook more than her own 





be found less onerous than the thoughtless waste and ignorant 
extravagance of the Z/azz cook who undertakes housework. 
Experience teaches that, in most kitchens, one-fourth of really 
nutritive and good food is absolutely thrown away, not wilfully, 
but from inabilty to turn it to account, while more is made un- 
palatable, and therefore unprofitable, by want of due attention. 
Saucepans are like babies, they require constant looking after, 
or else they get into mischief. A good cook, like a good nurse, 
must never let her troublesome charges out of her sight, and when 
they are put away for the night, she must prepare for the morrow, 
so that no hitch may occur in the management of the day. It is 
a homely saying that, ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine,” as nine to 
one would be the savings effected by a thoroughly grounded, 
painstaking servant, worthy the name of cook, loving her pro- 
fession, and striving to rise in it by constant studyand labour. To 
such an one, B. M.’s book would be thoroughly useful; to the 
common standards of our plain cooks, such as they are, such as 
they seem likely to remain unless sent to learn the ABC of 
their trade, andthereby ceasing to make their mistress’ house- 
keeping duties a source of dailyanguish; to those anysuch volume 
is utterly worthless. Let them learn a wholesome lesson, during 
their momentary banishment from their country, of the French 
bonnes, who can tell them how, with a large basket, they trip to 
market at six or seven in the morning, intheir white cap andapron, 
to cater for daily consumption, and return laden with well chosen 
and duly cheapened provisions, to preside over a bright little 
kingdom of glittering catteroles, savoury messes, and really 
‘* dainty dishes.’’ 


Abstract of the Recent Alterations in Infantry Drill. By 
Capt. E. O’Callaghan. London: Mitchell. 


The intention of this little publication is clearly expressed in its 
title, and as an introduction to the new Drill Book for Infantry, 
will, we think, prove of considerable value, as it presents the infor- 
mation needed clearly and concisely. To volunteers, who desire to 
obtain accurate instructions in their duties by a hasty and cursory 
reading, we think it would be extremely useful. 


Regulations for the Great Maneuvres of the Prussian Army. 
London : Mitchell. 


This excellent manual has been translated from the German by 
Major-General Sir Charles Staveley, K.C.B., and is of especial 
value at the present time. We cannot wonder at the success of 
the Prussian arms when we find how strict was the discipline of 
that same army, and how admirably it had been instructed. Every 
species of military movements are here planned with the most 
extreme accuracy, and most excellent plans are also given to 
illustrate the meaning of these movements by diagrams, so that 
even the most ignorant of soldiers could understand the directions. 
We cannot but think that some such manual should issue with 
authority from our own Government in the face of the “‘ rumours of 
wars” which are constantly before us, and we would suggest that 
in case such a manual was in contemplation to be issued to the 
whole of our forces, it would be wise to carefully cull from the 
present publication information which might possibly not be found 
elsewhere, certainly not in such a practical form. We are of 
opinion that in the wars of the future much will depend upon the 
intelligence and knowledge of military tactics, not only of com= 
manders, but of men in the ranks. 
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The Seventh Vial. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. Second 
edition. Hurst and Blackett. 

“Is Cumming also among the prophets ?” Whether he may 
be so in the opinion of the general public is an open question ; 
in his own eyes he is a prophet without flaw or failure in his 
predictions. The preface commences: “In this work I have 
the opportunity—painful in one sense, but most reassuring in 





indeed. 
ledge, refinement, and toleration—three things which seem to 
be entirely lacking in Dr. Cumming. We candidly confess 











another—of being able to ; 
show that those in/erfre- 
tations of prophecy which have | 
been laid before the public 
during past years are justified 
in every detail by accom- 
plished events. I do not ob- 
serve one solution presented 
in previous works that de- 
mands reversal or re-casting.” 
We had hoped that former 
scathing exposures of his 
theological tumbling might 
have had some modifying in- 
fluence upon his presumption ; 
but no—‘ Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ;” 
and the apostle of Crown- 
court continues his self-de- 
lusion. ‘‘ What are Ritualism, 
Romanism, and Scepticism ? 
What are the infidel scoffs | 
of some newspapers,” (who, 
having failed to believe in 
Dr. Cumming, are) “without 
religion or truth?” His 
answer is particularly appli- 
cable to his own writings, and 
the “Seventh Vial” more 
especially, ‘‘ The croaking of 
frogs in the swamps and 
marshes of corruption—rest- | 
less and uneasy and unclean.” 
Speaking of the confessional 
in the Roman Communion, 
Dr. Cumming writes as 
follows :—‘“* There the bank- 
rupt was taught how he might, 
without sin, secrete his goods | 
from his creditors. The ser- 
vant was taught how he 
might, without sin, run off 
with his master’s plate. ‘The 
pander was assured that a | 





NiST OF THE LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE.—From “ The Unit »” see p. 146. 


----- ——~ that we have not perused 
| more than 110 pages of this 
| book, but as we have not met 

| one single thing to admire in 

the whole of that space, we 
| cannot be doing any injustice 
to the author by merely 
cursorily inspecting the re- 
mainder. A little fleeting 
popularity may be attained 
by the aid of his sensational 
titles, but the name of Dr. 
Cumming as an author is 
written upon mud. 


Detained in France. By 
AGNES GIBERNE. London: 
Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 

The author of this book is 
not a stranger to the reading 
public. When we mention 
that she was the author of 
“ The Curate’s Home” and 
‘“* Mignonette,” many wil 
turn over its pages with no 
little expectation of finding 
something which will both 
please and amuse. We are 
reluctant to say anything ad- 
verse respecting its contents, 
more especially after the 
modest estimation of her own 
merits in the preface by the 
author :— “I can only e& 
press a hope that my little 
book may be read in a kindly 
and lenient spirit, its many 
shortcomings excused, and its 
many faults forgiven.” We 
tender our comments, there- 
fore, in a kindly spirit, with 
the hope that in future effort 
she will avoid the decided 
| faults into which she has fallen 
____J in the present volume. We 





Christian man might inno- — 
cently earn his living by carrying letters and messages be- 
tween married women and their gallants. ‘The high-spirited 
and punctilious gentlemen of France were gratified by a 
decision in favour of duelling. The Italians, 
darker and baser modes of vengeance, were glad to 
learn that they might, without any crime, shoot at their 
enemies from behind hedges. ‘To deceit was given a license 
sufficient to destroy t-e whole value of human contracts 
and of human testimony.” This expresses Dr. Cumming’s 
mode of argument throughout ; difficult passages of Scripture 
are twisted into meaning that which Dr. Cumming desires 
them to mean, with as little regard to the true interpretation 
as the Catholic religion is like what he represents it. We 


| 
accustomed to | 
| 


are informed that the chief historical incidents have been 
obtained from three volumes upon the subject of the English 
prisoners in France, published about the year 1814, two of 
which, tocommence with, are decidedly unreliable as 1 
facts. Again, viewed as a history of the events it embraces, !t 
is weak and childish to a degree, and yet this overcrowding 
of historical meraoranda have spoilt it as a story. The author 
has made the great mistake of cramming the subject, and 
then endeavouring to cram every bit of the knowledge % 
gained into the pages of her book. Her conceptions 
manly character and conversation are as far from reality 
female writers’ “ manly ideals” generally are. Her soldiets 
discuss military points with /edies with infinite spirit, and alto 
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gether behave in a very domestic Tabby-cat kind of way; yet 
at times they burst out with the most brave denunciations 
and threats against the foe—“ in the drawing-room.” _ At the 
end of the second chapter, the author, in speaking of a 


the other? Life! what was life? A few fleeting years of 
trouble and care, and then—ah, tAen/ But the trouble and 
care seemed so heavy to Phemie. She bent her head down 
on the windowsill, with a sigh of keen heart-pain. And wher- 











parting between a —_—— 
newly engaged cou- 
ple, condemns ‘one 
man’ somewhat 
unjustly, seeing 
that notonly he but 
so many of his peo- 
ple were in favour 
of the war—“ Part- 
ed! Parted !—for 
how long? Alas, 
for the bitter 
trouble that may 
be caused by the 
heartless cruelty of | 
onepowerfulman !” | 
We confess we can- 
not see upon what 
grounds the author 
throws the whole 
onus on Napoleon 
in this special in- 
stance. We include 
the best passage we 
have been able to 
discover in the 
book, and with it 
will conclude our 
notice, hoping that 
when next the 
author of “Migno- 
nette” appears be- 
fore the public she 
will favour us with 
a tale more after 
the old pattern :— 
“Phemie knelt 
alone at the open 
window in her 
room. No light was 
there, and she did 
not need one. Her 
long thick hair was 
unbound, falling 
over her shoulders, 
and reaching below 
her waist. It was 
a mild but gloomy 
night. Little wind 
stirred. Occasion- 
ally a slight gust 
swept past with a 
low dreary moan. 
Black clouds 
gathered _hither 








NEST OF THE COMMON MAGPIE 








ever she turned, a 
pair of soft dark 
eyes, beautiful in 
their kindly gentle- 
ness, haunted her 
wildly. Only up 
in the deep sky 
she saw them not. 
Upshegazedagain, 
withclasped hands. 
| Life !— what after 
all was life? She 
shrank from the 
dreary years which 
seemed to stretch 
before her — yet 
how soon they 
would have fleeted 
away. Before Phe- 
mie’s fixed dreamy 
gaze, there seemed 
to pass a vision of 
lifetime, with its 
many pleasuresand 
woes, its puny joys 
and sorrows, com- 
pressed into one 
speck of time; 
then succeeded by 
the vast and 
boundless ages of 
eternity, reaching 
before, behind, on 
every side, un- 
fathomed and un- 
fathomable.” We 
wish we had space 
for the whole of 
the passage, and 
that when the 
| author shows that 
| she has powers to 
write such as are 
here explained, she 
would cultivate the 
aquirement, and 
|not attempt that 
in which she is 
unable to excel. 
The cover is one 
of the most chaste 
and tasteful designs 
ee - we have seen for 
ee ee some time. 











and thither, obscuring the brightness of the stars, but leaving 
broad, clear belts between. Phemie looked up longingly, 
searchingly, into the fathomless darkness above. Space—vast 
limitless space—on either side, reaching upwards, downwards, 
and around, Life—small, fussy, human life—below, and 
boundless space above. What was one in comparison with 


Instructions on theParables of Our Lord and Saviour Fesus 
Christ. By the Rev. J. B. Witxrnson. With Preface by 
the Rev. T. T. Carrer. London: Hayes. bonny: 

Preached originally as sermons, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
and addressed chiefly to the less educated classes, these 

“Instructions” are eminently practical and illustrative in their 
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teaching. The pages are crowded with scriptural references, 
which add considerably to their value, and betoken the care 
which has been taken in their compilation. The author has 
tried to avoid all controversy, and has been aided in his labours 
by the ablest commentators ancient and modern, whether 
Fathers of the Church, Lutherans, or Calvinists. We heartily 
commend it to the use of those who desire to unfold simply 
and vividly the true meaning of the Parables. 
tage will be found in the large clear print in which the book is 
produced. 

In the Shadow. London : Provost 

and Co. 

If hewn stones flungin a heap can be termed a building, then 
the accumulation of such words as “zephyr,” “golden,” 
“ azure,” “ everlasting,” and the like, without much regard to 
the prosaic necessities of verbs and connection of ideas, may, 
perhaps, be termed poetry. Certainly, as Lord Macaulay 
would say, it is poetry of the Turkey carpet order ; but what 
of that in an age so devoted to subjectivities ? “ In theShadow” 
has evidently been written on some such poetical theory as this, 
and we can only hope for its author that there is a sufficiently 
appreciative section of the public to reward him for his trouble. 
The longer we live the more unable do we find ourselves to 
conjecture what manner of people they be who read poems 
where substance and promise are so little apparent as in these ; 
yet year by year such verses continue to be printed, and though 
It is easy to guess the final cause of their existence, year by 
year we suppose they continue to be disposed of. _It is impos- 
sible even to discover the relevancy of the title “In the 
Shadow.” The first poem, indeed, bears the grim inscription 
“ pulois et umbra;” but after asking abruptly, 


** What then is man, 
Who shall declare ?” 


Poems by HELLMUTH. 


It ends, (without a single verb throughout, ) 


“ A gilded dream, 
A phantom strayed, 
A mote in the beam, 
And nought in the shade.” 


So that the enigma only becomes more confusing. Perhaps, 
then, the general tone of the book is “ sicklied o’er by the pale 
cast of thought,” sings of solemn subjects in a melancholy 
manner ? By nomeans: its strains are rather jovial than other- 
wise. The second poem, entitled “Ata Ball,” asks the ques- 
tion,— 
“‘ Who is come hither for happiness ? 
Weare come hither for mirth.” 


And opening the book at random (to give one more illustration) 
we find a merriment which transcends the wildest utterances of 
Democritus in its ghastliness :— 

“ And so at all things evermore, 


I laugh. 
In charnel house and banquet hall | 


laugh. 
My heart is sick ; my soul is sore ; 
I laugh. 
At bridal or at funeral 
I laugh. 
——That I may not weep.” 


Will Hellmuth pardon us for entertaining the same sentiments 
as we peruse his book ? It abounds in this kind of antithesis ; 
it utterly depreciates man (where it condescends to mention 
him) ; it totally forgets that a poet has a mission of encourage- 
ment and comfort to his fellow-mortals, but it dwells on such 
guast-poetic words as we have indicated, and fancies that o- 


A great advan- | 





| 








themselves they form poetty. _In fact, a verse of his own best 
characterises “ In the Shadow” :— 
‘* Vaporous, luminous, 
Tremulous, azurous, 
Sulphureous, diaphanous, 
Cadaverous.”’ 


After this, the temptation is so irresistible, we shall not seem 
uncharitable if we wish that “ In the Shadow” had never come 
into the light. 


Forest Poems. By Auan Broprick, B.A., Ex. Coll., Oxon, 
London: Provost and Co. 


Half this volume is devoted to a poem, entitled “The 
Mother of Jesus,” which is very far removed from the ordinary 
flow of poetry. It abounds in beauties of description, in 
felicities of diction, in imagery and ornament of no common 
order. Above all, it is instinct with the highest spirit of reve. 
rence, in harmony with the exalted topics and personages with 
which it deals. To have approached ‘“ Love’s Lily-Queen” in 
any other mood would have been a profanation of a subject 
which, more than any other, demands purity of thought and 
judgment, and fastidious delicacy of taste in execution. Itis 
no slight praise to Mr. Brodrick to say that he has achieved 
this much. He treats successively the different phases of 
thought and emotion which might be supposed to have clouded 
the Virgin’s soul, as maiden and mother, in the weariness 
of waiting for the end, and when welcome rest has at length 
come, what time— 

“T only know, that with a pierced hand 
He wipes away all memory of tears, 
That in the sunlight of that morning land, 
Love feels no more earth’s melancholy fears ; 
No mirage steals between my Lord and me— 
My sin is lost in His Eternity !” 


Though the strain of personal introspection is skilfully broken 
throughout by vivid pictures of the Roman and heathen world, 
without the lot of the chosen people, yet Mr. Brodrick should 
remember that a poem of reflection, where the interest centres 
on one personage, is apt to weary if prolonged to any length. 
There is certainly in this very beautiful poem no danger of any 
reader feeling this; but we regard it as so full of promise, that 
the caution may well be given with an eye to the future pros 
pects of the poet. Perhaps Mr. Brodrick will pardon us, too, if 
we suggest that many of the details of his sketches are too re- 
dolent of the dictionaries of the Bible and of Antiquity. rs 
est celare artem; much of the artlessness of a scene is lost 
when its elaboration is too painfully evident. More negligence 
and breadth of drawing would not impair the grace of his 
verses, and would add a fresh charm to their perfection. With 
great pleasure, before leaving this striking volume, we quote 
two stanzas, in which the thought and its setting are managed 
very differently, yet each is left in a beauty of its own. The 
first portrays the “‘ ripe magnificence of Rome ”"— 

** Enter yon vestibule, whose cressets blaze 
Above the fountain’s spray, while through the door, 
Broidered with purple, fall the dazzling rays, 
Adown the Impluvium’s tesselated floor, 
Where the benignant /ares calmly wait, 
To scare away the tiger-step of Fate.” 


The second speaks for itself, — 


** Morning at last climbs Bethlehem’s blossomed hill, 
Lights the grey olive-stems and dew-pearled vines, 
The well of David, and her babbling rill, 
Morning at last in rosy brilliance shines ; 
Midnight hath fled with hours of travail-pain, 
The smile of God is on the world’s wide plain.” 
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The War of 1870. By Count DE LA CHaApPELLe. London: 


Chapman and Hall. 


Acting as French correspondent to the Standard at the seat 
of war, the writer has had peculiar facilities for obtaining accu- 
rate and reliable information. He writes in a somewhat hasty 
and unfinished style, but great allowance must be made for the 
conditions under which it was produced. A Frenchman, he 
yet estimates his opponent with singular fairness, and complete 
freedom from the vituperation so often to be met with in writers of 
the same nationality as one of the armies engaged. As instance 
of the above we may include the following :—“A tribute must be 
paid to the bravery of the Prussians, to their wonderful tactics, 
to the magnificent discipline and gallantry of their deep 
columns advancing under fire. At the Battle of Gravelotte, 
for instance, a regiment of Uhlans played a glorious part. In 
the thickest of the fight they charged the marshal’s own staff, 
and killed twenty men of his escort, including the captain in 
command of it. Seldom has such a dashing coup-de-main, 
attacking the staff of the commander-in-chief, been witnessed, 
and it is well worth mentioning. ‘These regiments of Uhlans, 
composed of the élite of the German nation, form a marvellous 
cavalry, and as éclaireurs they have not their equal. We are glad 
to receive the testimony of a Frenchman to the personal 
bravery of his Emperor, in place of the cowardly reports which 
had been so rife in France and England. “The Emperor, 
since the morning, had _ been in the thick of the fire (when at 
Sedan) sword in hand, exciting the troops, and braving all 
dangers. Marching at the head of a column of attack, 
Napoleon III. was for a few hours exposed to the greatest 
dangers, and I, as an ocular witness, can vouch for the 
truthfulness of the fact. The Emperor sustained the fame of 
personal bravery of his early years.” The writer sums up the 
cause of the misfortunes of France in the following words :— 
“Officers and soldiers were unanimous in pitying their 
Emperor's fate. They blamed the persons around him, the 
incapacity of his generals, to whom they fully attributed the real 
cause of the disasters which had befallen the French army. It is 
not sufficient to have legions of brave and heroic soldiers full of 
devotedness, and ready for all sacrifice ; it is of vital necessity 
tohave those soldiers commanded by able and experienced 
generals, and not by fatuous court officers.” Another weighty 
reason is offered at page 177 :—“ The French, taught by mis- 
fortunes without precedent, are ready for all reasonable sacrifices. 
Their resources are amply directed by a competent govern- 
ment. Their prosperity during the second empire brought 
with it ease and luxury, and lulled to sleep, for a time, the 
more manly habits of the people. But sound reflection, made 
after so many disasters, must enable them to recover by degrees 
what they have now lost. France will rise again, and will re- 
sume her place amongst prosperous nations.” “The War of 
1870” is merely an ephemeral production, which has consider- 
able interest as a mere sketch of the tragic events which are 
how passing, and it will soon have to yield place to more im 
portant histories written by more careful hands. We welcome- 
it, however, as a most interesting contribution to the literature 
of the season. : 


The Family Friend, vol. 1. London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 


Sixteen pages of very good letterpress, with six excellent en- 
gravings, and printed on fairly good toned paper, cannot but 

Considered as a marvel of cheapness for 1d., and yet this is 
what is supplied by the “Family Friend.” We have the 1st 
vol. of the series before us, and we are exceedingly pleased with 
It, the printing is clear and distinct, and the arrangement of 
the matter is admirable. At the end of each number is given 








a piece of excellent music (of course not original), and we 
think that there is not a single loophole for objection ; at any 
rate where so much is good, we should regret to find it, and we 
trust that the “Family Friend” will receive that extensive 
circulation it so well deserves. We have much pleasure in 
including two excellent specimens of the illustrations, repre- 
senting different styles. The first is appropriate to the season, 
and is entitled “‘ The Little Snowboy,” the latter is taken from 
a picture, and is entitled “The Old Monk,” the original paint- 
ing is by A. H. Tourrier. 


Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales. By 
Joun Times. 2 vols. Warne, 1870. 

The name of Mr. John Timbs has been known to the British 
public for half a century as a most patient and industrious com- 
piler, and there has seldom been a writer more versatile, or, on 
the whole, more accurate, considering the very large area over 
which are spread the facts with which he has to deal. If he 
has a forte, it is topography ; and these two volumes will serve 
to show that his hand, in his old age, has not forgotten its 
ancient cunning. He has had an ample store of materials on 
which to draw; and, on the whole, he has shown good taste 
and discrimination in the work of selection. We may safely 
say that two out of every three of the pleasant places which 
form the “lions” of the several neighbourhoods in England 
are described in this work, and that it would be easy to adda 
third volume without exhausting the stock available for such 
literary purposes. We observe that some counties are much 
more fully noticed than others by Mr. Timbs, who has done 
but scanty justice, we observe, to Cheshire and Lancashire, 
two “counties palatine,” which literally teem in antiqua- 
rian and architectural treasures, but from both of which 
together he has taken only six subjects for his pen, when he 
might easily have found twenty in each. 


The History of our Reserve Forces, &c. 
London: Mitchell & Co. 

This pamphlet, of 116 pages, is completely crowded with 
statistics respecting the various regiments of our reserve forces. 
It traces their origin, describes their various equipments, num- 
bers, discipline, precedence, and exploits. Part VI. has an 
exhaustive account of “The Discipline of the Volunteer Force,” 
pointing out its great defects, and suggestingreforms. Parts VII. 
and VIII. treat of Regimental Organisation. In the concluding 
part some excellent suggestions are offered, one of which we 
especially commend as a great necessity—namely, the great 
want of barrack accommodation for our militia. The system 
of billeting the men upon low public-houses has caused the 
complete disorganization and degradation of the various regi- 
ments, and until this is remedied the militia can never prove a 
credit to the country. An excellent plan is given of a new 
scheme of regimental depots in the various counties. We 
commend it to the attention of the public. 


The Plain Guide. ‘Twenty-first thousand. London: Masters: 
Oxford : Mowbray. 

It seems scarcely necessary to commend or blame a little 
manual upon which the public have pronounced so decidedly 
as to insure a circulation of twenty-one thousand. This is one 
of the numberless manuals issued by that never-resting body, the 
“ Anglican Catholics.” It advocates the distinctive doctrines 
which are contended for so earnestly by them, whether rightly 
or wrongly it is not for us here to attempt to determine. One 
thing we have pleasure in noticing, that we have not noticed 
any sectarian bitterness in any portion of it, even upon the 
most disputed points. 


Bya Militia Officer. 
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A Tale of the French Revolution. By the Rev. F. O. G1rrarp, 
M.A. London: W. Macintosh. 


The Lllustrated Review. 


The subject of the French Revolution has had a fresh interest | 


infused into it by the tragic events now happening in that 
ill-fated country, and readers search eagerly for tales which will 
give any insight into those pages of history which have been 
to a certain extent re-enacted in the last few months—we refer 
to “the revolution,” happily, this time “the bloodless revolu- 
tion.” The scenes are described with a certain degree of 
power, and although there is no particular talent displayed in 
the composition of the story it is very readable, and more es- 


pecially so for children, who will follow the various incidents | 


of the story with a curiosity which will enable them to acquire 








An Editor's Tales. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. London; 
Strahan & Co. 

We have never read anything from the fertile pen of Mr, 
Anthony Trollope which has pleased us more than the collec. 
tion of admirably told stories in the volume before us. Origi- 
nally published —weelieve without an exception—in “St. Paul's 
Magazine,” they are here reproduced in a more enduring form, 
and constitute gems of fiction in a fair setting. They display 
much more care and finish than the longer and more elaborate 
works of Mr. Trollope. Nothing is exaggerated, nothing is un. 
real ; the characters, the very incidents, are redolent of life, 
No attempt is made to coach upa moral, or to dabble in forced 
spectacular pathos, yet in the easy flow of the story we are 











Scene from a Tale of the French Revolution 





the benefit of the historical knowledge to be obtained, as well 
as the interest created by the tale. The illustrations are of a 
decidedly superior character to those contained generally in 
moderate priced books of this class, and the spirited one we 
have selected as a specimen-engraving reflects great credit upon 
the artist, Mr. A. Sheldon Williams. The interpretation of the 
picture is as follows, “The little girl in the waggon and the 
little boy walking are brother and sister, the children of French 
aristocrats who have escaped from Paris after being concealed 
ina linen press. After they have passed some distance along 
the road they are overtaken by a murderer and his wife, who, 
after some conyersation, go to sleep in a barn, and getting up 
early in the morning, steal the brother, and alittle dog whichhad 
accompanied them, from the sister; she, obtaining assistance, 
pursues them, and our engraving represents the scene where 
they are grerakeen after a struggle both are rescued. We 
have told: enough*@f the overture to the tale to attract readers 
to pursue their further adventures with interest, and with whole- 
some amusement. 





often deeply touched ; there are no ghastly situations, sensation 
is a stranger to these pages, yet we have perused them with an 
interest which we cannot force with modern novels. We are 
told continually that sensational novels are in never-failing 
demand; we feel assured that, were their readers to turn from 
their hot-beds of vice and evil imaginations, to the pure taste- 
ful compositions of Mr. Trollope in “ An Editor’s Tales,” they 
would soon distinguish the difference between good wholesome 
| literary food and literary carrion. It seems almost invidious 
to particularise special tales where all are so good, but we would 
especially commend “Mary Gresley,” and “The Spotted 
Dog,” to the attention of those who cannot read the enti 
| volume. ‘There are little delicate touches scattered up and 
down in each tale which show the hand of the skilled artist 
If the incidents and characters are pure fiction, then has the 
author a talent for creation which we have never seen surpasse¢ ; 
| if real, they are not less wonderful because of their extreme 
finish, in the portraiture of life. We wish for this volume the ¢ 
tensive circulation it so richly deserves, and we shall welcome 
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— | 
any fresh production of a like elevated character from the | anagram of the word ; and when we find the old ¢ 
author's pen. 
else to disgust the English people with their ow! 
The Church Mouse. By Mrs. F. J. Bunce Smit. London: | be very rude, but itis very tempting, to ask the wri 
S. W. Partridge & Co. 
Although | 
“The Church 
Mouse” will 
not stand the 
test of criti- 
cism from a | 
literary point 
of view, and | 





although we 
strongly sus- 


pect that it is | 
merely an old | 
idea dressed 
up in a new| 
shape,we have | 
much pleasure | 
in recom- 
mending it for | 
the edification 


and amuse- 
ment of the | 
little ones. 


The moral in 
culcated by 
the tale 1s 
sound, and 
there is a 
spice of mys- 
terious adven- 
ture about it 
which will 
please chil- 
dren. It is 
really a mar- 
vellous pro- 
ductionfor rs., 
the paper is of 
the very best, 
and the illus- 
trations are 
both original 
and of excel- 
lent quality. 
Wehave much 
pleasure in 
giving the 
frontispiece as 
a specimen. 
We regret to 
find at the end 
an inferior at- 
tempt at dog- FRONTISPIECE. From 
C—R— ON a ee ; = eats ae ees 
serted for what purpose we cannot conceive. Messrs. Partridge | stead, by the Rev. J. W. Hewert, M.A. 
deserve great credit for their attention to the literary demands of | request. London: G. J. Palmer. 

the youthful members of society. Mr. Hewett’s sermon strikes us as being at onc 
tical, firm, and charitable. 








| 


** The Church Mouse.” 














Truth in Tales. By Joun ve Lierpe. London: Strahan and Co, 


When in the first of these tales we read that the “Interim” was 


prayer (the use of which is the sole condition of 
called “‘mentiri” by those who did not like it, and thus made an 


so broad that no professing Christian could conc 


ever thought of such a veryobvious anagram as “stale” from the 


| ed, 
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Id wearisome 


tirades against Popery, which have done more than anything 


1 faith, it may 
ter whether he 
word “ tales.” 
Mr. de Liefde 
gives us many 
changes of 
scene, as he 
takes us to 
Wurtemburg, 
Bohemia, Hol 
land, England, 


&e., in hjs 
stories. The 
tales are not 


without merit, 
but they are 
greatly marred 
by a spirit of 
almost trucu 
lent morality. 
rhe sectarian 
ism displayed 
by many of 
the characters 
is of the most 
narrow-mind 
and _bit- 
terest, type. 
It consists 
mainly of that 
common, con- 
venient, and 
comfortable 


| form, that A 


thinks thus 


|and thus, and 


is quite confi- 
dent that he 
will go to hea 
ven. B and 
others think 
differently 
from him, and 
consequently 
they will go in 
the opposite 
direction. 


Our Hop 
Recoveriiag 
Nonconform 
ists. A Ser- 
mon preached 
at All Souls’, 
South Hamp 
Published on 


e sound, prac 


He begins with speaking of the 
Society for Promoting the Unity of Christendom, and calls its 


membership) 
eivably object 
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to it. He goes on to admit that, humanly speaking, there is no 
present prospect of union with the Church of Rome save on 
the impossible terms of blind and absolute submission. He 
then speaks of the difficulties of reunion with the Eastern 
Church; but here, we think, he somewhat exaggerates those diffi- 
culties. After this he points out, very fairly we imagine, the 
hopes and hindrances touching our recovery of Nonconformists, 
and is apparently sanguine as to this being brought about by 
means of a lay agency, which, if properly organized, would not 
only be of use directly in many ways, but also indirectly by 
leaving the over-worked clergy more time for such duties as 
only they can perform. With Churches in which the Gospel 
is preached “ without money and without price,” instead of 
being sold to pew-owners, we believe that the plan which Mr. 
Hewett well sketches out might probably be a great success. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A., 


Other Worlds than Ours. 
Longmans, Green, Reader, and 


F.R.A.S. London : 
Dyer. 
Every person who has read Mr. Proctor’s works will acquit 
him of that fanciful theorizing which he alludes to in his pre- 
face as follows :—“ It will be seen that on many of the subjects 


dealt with in this work I have propounded views which differ | 


from those usually accepted. I have not done this from any 
love of novelty, nor from any desire to attract attention by 
bizarre or fanciful theories. Each of the new views here pre- 
sented has been the result of a careful study of the subject 
dealt with, and I have searched as anxiously for considerations 
opposed to any novel theory as for arguments in its favour.” 
Perhaps:no better view could be given of the advances which 
astronomical science is making than to give instances in which 
the closest ingenuity of argument is subtly intermixed with 
apparent speculation. Speaking of the planet Mercury, about 
which more speculation has been hazarded, perhaps, than re- 
specting any other planet, Mr. Proctor says :—‘‘ Formerly it 
was supposed that the mean density of Mercury is equal to 
that of lead ; but from the perturbations of Encke’s comet in 
Mercury’s neighbourhood, astronomers have been led to the 
conclusion that the density of the planet is not more than one- 
sixth greater than our earth’s. _It follows that, as his diameter 
is little more than 3000 miles, our earth is about as heavy as 
Mercury. Gravity at his surface is such that a pound weight 
of ours would weigh rather less than seven ounces on Mercury. 
Hence the creatures which seem to us most unwieldy—the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, and the rhinoceros, or even those 
vast monsters, the mammoth, the mastodon, and the megathe- 
rium, which bore sway on our globe in far off eras, might emu- 
late on Mercury the agility of the antelope or the greyhound.” 
This is, indeed, putting science in a practical light, and the 
public cannot thank Mr. Proctor too highly for the thoroughly 
practical way in which he treats the intricate subjects through- 
out the volume. ‘“ Comparisons,” according to the proverb, 
“‘are odious ;” we should beg leave to suggest an exception to 
the rule, by naming science. We continue with a similar ex- 
tract of comparative atmospherical compositions :—“ All en- 
gineering operations could be rendered much simpler, bridges 
could have a wider span, and yet be stronger than our terres- 
trial ones, buildings could be loftier and yet be raised more 
easily, and transit of all sorts would be effected much more 
readily, while at the same time the distances to be traversed 
are very much less than on our own earth, since the surface of 
Mercury is little more than one-seventh of the earth’s.” In a 
discussion relative to the question “Has Venus an attendant 
moon or not?” the author deals with the question of the pro- 
bable effects and the necessities for an attendant moon. It is 
as the chief regulator of the tides that the moon befriends us 








most usefully. Now Venus has no need of lunar tide 
Assuming that she has,oceans such as those which exist upop 
the earth ; her solar tides must be about two-and-a-half times 
as high as the solar tides raised in our own oceans. And since 
our lunar tidal wave is about two-and-a-half times as high as the 
solar one, we have tides ranging between the highest spring-tides 
which are three-and-a-half times as high as the solar tide alone. 
and the lowest neap tides which are only one-and-a-half times 
as high as the solar wave. Venus has constant tides, therefore, 
corresponding very closely to the mean tides on our om 
earth; and, therefore, perfectly well adapted to serve for 
all the purposes which our tides render us, only with less 
variety in their modes of operation. “ Passing on to its in. 
habitants,” he says, “so that, despite the claim which Dr 
Whewell has put in for microscopic animalculz with silicious 
coverings as the sole inhabitants of Venus, I can find no reason 
(if the abnormal axial inclination above considered is once 
disproved) for denying that she may be the abode of creatures 
as far advanced in the scale of creation as any which exist upon 
the earth.” Mr. Proctor seems convinced (and certainly he 
uses convincing arguments to prove his theory) that there are 
rivers, mountains, valleys, ravines, water-sheds, and water-courses 
in Mars, and the various kinds of scenery which make our earth 
so beautiful he thinks have their representatives in the ruddy 
planet. He disproves the fallacy “of the French astronomer 
who endeavoured to prove that the vegetation in Mars was 
rea, and that a sudden change in the appearance of the planet 
was caused by the sudden bursting forth of miles and miles 
of vegetation. With the account of Mars we may mention 
that an excellent map of it is given. Of the inhabitants he 
speculates as follows :—‘ A Daniel Lambert on Mars wouldbe 
able to leap easily to a height of five or six feet, and he could 
run faster than the best of our terrestrial athletes. A man ofhis 
weight, but proportioned more suitably for athletic exercises, 
could leap over a twelve feet wall. On the other hand, a light 
and active stripling removed to Jupiter would be scarcely able 
to move from place to place. On the sun his own weight 
would simply crush him to death. We have been so interested 
in rambling through this volume that we have already occupied 
a considerable space with our comments. We can truly sayit 
is one of the most interesting books on astronomy we have ever 
had the pleasure of reading. 


Old Merry’s Annual. 1871. London: Hodder and Stoughton 

If covers were any index of the contents of a book, then would 
indeed “Old Merry’s Annual” be a glorious volume. We do not 
say it is of, but, judging from the covers merely, it could simply 
described as “gorgeous.” In this 19th century, even our book- 
binders have become artists. We have some well-known contt- 
butors amongst the list, and the contents are both varied and 
striking. One idea strikes us as being especially admirable, and 
that is the well served column of “ monthly chat,” we suppose by 
“ Old Merry,” but who that mythical personage is we are no better 
informed than the boy readers of the Annual. J. B. de Liefée 
contributes a tale which is pretty fairly written, and F. S. Cobb, H 
R. Hudson, H. P. Malet, Annie Harwood, and numerous others, 
lend their aid to make this volume as attractive as possible. We 
are of opinion that it is a book which will be highly prized by the 
juveniles, and will be placed with no little pride on the book-shel 
after they have finished reading it, when the showy exterior will make 
it the most attractive book on the book-shelf. We are glad to hear 


from “Old Merry’s ” address, that this volume has proved a sit 
cess, and we hope year after year to welcome with the first dawning 
of Christmas the striking appearance of successive “Old Menys 
Annuals,” 
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Travels of a Naturalist in Fapan and Manchuria. By 
ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon R.N. London : 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. Adams gives us here a most er gm | interesting 
description of the countries named in his book, and at the same 
time writes ina most readable and amusing style. His book 
might be considered as a model for books of travel. He does not 
trouble us with uninteresting details as to the population of this 
little place or that, though he gives rough estimates of the probable 
number of inhabitants of such and such a country. His powers as 
anaturalist are evidently no mean ones, yet his style is so attractive 
that, though there is very much to be learnt from his pages, he 
could never be accused of pedantry. Though he is not given to 
pointing morals, his pages afford many most useful hints, not 
only to naturalists, but to others. For instance, he shows what a 
penefit it would be were all intelligent travellers to keep a record 
of whatever birds or fishes they may see each day of their voyages. 
Again, he tells us of their falling in with a spar, covered with 
barnacles, and which most people would have supposed to have 
been drifting about for a long time. On examination, however, it 
proved to be a new spar, the lower-mast of some vessel, thus showing 
how often we might be relieved from suspense as to the fate of a 
missingvessel were every sparthus met with to be carefully examined. 

Here is a specimen of his powers of description :— 

“ At the Cape I was greatly interested in the way in which Nature 
provides for the dissemination of the seeds of the splendid silver 
tree, the Leucodendron argenteum of botanists. The lance-like 
leaves, the stem, the branches,-and even the fruit-cones, are covered 
with a silky down which glistens in the sun with a silvery sheen, 
and the mode by which the fruit is dispersed is, as I have said, very 
curious. The large, oval, silvery cone is covered with scales, which 
being recurved by the heat, the ripe fruit or seed is suddenly cast 
forth with a little click. It does not fall at once, however, to the 
ground, but is borne up by a beautiful contrivance. The fruit is 
enclosed in a thin, amber-coloured capsule or case, surmounted by 
a crown composed of four feathery shafts, which radiate upwards, 
but are united at their bases to form a sheath for the pistil. When 
the ripe fruit is ejected from the cone, it bursts the membranous 
envelope which holds it, and when released, falls about an inch, and 
remains suspended by the stigma, which forms a sort of knot, thus, 
at the same time, balancing the tiny parachute, and, by its mode of 
suspension, forming a beautiful provision to take off the weight of 
the parachute when the seed strikes the ground.” 

To pass at once from plants to politeness, we will quote Mr. 
Adams on etiquette : 

“Most races of men have some peculiar mode of salutation, some 
ofthem, to us, apparently highly original. The Tartars scratch 
their ears and put out their tongues, a custom which affords M. 
Huc an occasion for one of his delicate strokes of humour. That 
adventurous missionary, finishing the account of his interview with 
the chief of the police at La-Ssa, in which he was accompanied by 
M. Gabet, says, ‘ After politely putting out our tongues, we with- 
drew” There are, however, modes of salutation even more ludi- 
crous than this. Some savages, the name of whose tribe I forget, 
when they wish to show their respect, roll on their backs, kick up 
their legs, and slap repeatedly the outside of their thighs. The 
chief of the Ahts, of Vancouver’s Island, when he wishes to pay his 
neighbour a compliment, puts on a mask full of porcupine’s quills, 
upon which he heaps a quantity of swans’ down, and dancing up to 
his visitor gives a jerk with his head, and sends the down all over 
him. The Wanyamuezi, a tribe in Africa, when they meet each 
other clap their hands twice, and if a Watusi man meets a woman 
of the same tribe, she allows her arms to fall by her side, while he 
gently presses her arms below the shoulder. We all have heard, 
00, of the ceremony of Ongi, or pressing noses, which is the Maori 
etiquette in New Zealand.”’ 

The following appears to us a most graphic description of a 
street in Nagasaki :— 

“First there was a party of three who met in the middle of the 
toad, and their three broad circular hats, seen from a distance, 
appeared to take the form of a gigantic shamrock, as they bowed 
their heads together. Next, a tipsy Samourai, a government 
official, swaggered ‘past me, with the straight hilts of his swords 
Projecting half-a-foot in front of his protuberant abdomen. He 
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was followed by a timid mother, leading a little child, their gentle 
aspect forming quite a contrast to the braggadocio air of the 
drunken yakonin. A row of half-naked coolies trotted rapidly 
along in single file bending under heavy baskets, which were borne 
at the ends of the bamboos across their shoulders. In the middle 
of the street, a lady in a norimon was carried at a swinging even 
pace by two stalwart bearers. Three more norimons came after, 
followed by that more plebeian conveyance, a cango. Inthe centre 
of the road, was a lean small horse holding down his head, and led 
by a decrepit old man; while a fatter horse was surmounted by a 
stoutish man ina conical hat, who sat perched up on a mountain of 
merchandise. On the sidepath we nearly ran against a vendor of 
sweetmeats, ringing a little bell like our muffin-man, and pfaising 
the quality of his wares with the voice of a stentor ; a man with a 
shiny black paper hat, was, I learned on inquiry, a priest of the 
Kami sect ; while two gentlemen, whom I observed on the other 
side of the street, in their petticoat trousers or nakamas, were about 
to pay a visit of ceremony. Their attention, I saw, was attracted 
by two laughing girls, with vermilion lips and faces white with 
paint, who were undoubtedly “up to mischief.’’ An odd-looking 
figure, who came stalking along, striking his stick, which was 
furnished with jangling metal rings, upon the pavement was pointed 
out to me as a mendicant priest ; and a man with a bare smooth 
shaven head, I was informed, was a bonze of the Buddhist order. I 
was much amused by the appearance of a little boy, whocame care- 
lessly along, having positively nothing on him but a very large saucer- 
shaped yellow hat; and a coolie, who was groaning and perspiring 
under the weight.of two enormous boxes, was scarcely more amply 


clad. A few friends who had met in the middle of the road, were 
gently bending, rubbing their knees, and sucking in their breath 


to express their mutual high regard. But who are these that come 
careering down the road with a noisy din of gongs and fifes 
and drums? It is a troop of acrobats, who will shortly be seen 
lying on their backs, and balancing ladders on the soles of their 
feet ; causing their paper butterflies to flirt and flutter in the air ; 
or spinning tops which, with wonderful dexterity, are made to run 
along the edge of a sword. There then passed us, in rapid 
succession, a sedate but needy-looking man with a huge bundle of 
sticks slung across his back; a barber with his shaving 
apparatus; a coolie staggering under the weight of two earthen- 
ware pots ; a young man with a lantern at the end ofa long stick ; a 
policeman with a checkered robe ; a pretty woman with a little dog in 
her arms; andablind beggarchantingdolorously. Infront ofthe bath- 
houses were merry groups of both sexes, some placidly smoking, 
others making love, a few telling stories, and the rest staring vacantly 
about them. A cross-grained old man looked very vicious while 
chopping off the head of a very ugly fish, the wickedness of his 
aspect contrasting with the mild manner of a decidedly stout party 
seated behind his little store of fruit, and sheltered from the heat 
by a gigantic paper umbrella. A kindly-looking father showed 
that he was quite a domestic man by the manner in which he car- 
ried his little daughter on his head; while a traveller beside him, 
with his nose tied up, stepped along more independently, with a 
goodly pack upon his back. A _ well-dressed beau showed how 
anxious he was to preserve the delicacy of his complexion by care- 
fully shading his face with his outspread fan ; and an old man with 
spectacles on nose, who, accompanied by two timid shrinking girls, 
was carrying his umbrella over his shoulder like a sword, gave him 
a look of cynical contempt as he passed him.,”’ 


The book has two engravings—one of a Manchu woman, and the 
other of a Japanese carved figure of that pretty little native of Japan, 
the Musina. The lady is smoking, and her ear-rings (which, Mr. 
Adams tells us, are usually of silver, with pendant brass rings, and 
jade-stone ornaments, the nose-ring being of silver, with a glass 
drop to it) look something like a chain of quoits of various sizes. If 
the lady whose portrait is before us is a fair specimen of the ladies 
of Manchuria, it would be impossible to call the ladies of that 
country attractive. Weremember Mr. Max-Miiller, in one of his 
admirable lectures, informing us that “ Donki” is the Manchu 
word for “man.” We regret now that we did not ask him what 
was the translation of “woman” in that language. We trust that 
the somewhat lengthy extracts which we have given are more than 
sufficient proof that all lovers of travel will be grateful to Mr. Adams 
for this unpretending, but most interesting, book. 








Madeleines Trial, and Other 
Stories. By Madame PRes- 
SENSE. ‘Translated from the 
French by Annie Harwood. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
This little book consists of 
eight stories, of which four are 
accompanied by _ illustrations. 
One of them we give for the 
benefit of any little children 
who may look at our pages for 
the sake of the pictures. The 
stories seem pretty, and the 
translator has given an easy ren- 
dering of them from the French. 
We could wish that there was 
more that was cheerful in a book 
for little children, especially in a 
book coming out so near Christ- 
mas time. 
much rather point out a joke 
than point a moral, but as to 
do the former would be a some- 
what difficult task, we strongly 
recommend all boys and girls 
not only to be kind to the poor, 
like the good little maiden in 
wooden shoes, who figures in our 
illustration, but also, like her, 
when they have done a kind 
action, not to spoil it by talking 
about it. The binding is very 
tasteful. 





Marmaduke Merry 
the Midshipman. 
By W. H. G. Kinc- 
stToN. London: 
Bemrose and Sons. 
The holidays are 
so near, and Mr. 
Kingston is so well- 
known a favourite 
with boys, that we 
feel that we must be 
careful how wespeak 
of anything but the 
many good points in 
which his books 
abound. ‘“ Marma- 
duke Merry” con- 
sists of the adven- 
tures of a midship- 
man, and a village 
lad who goes with 
him to sea. We 
have little doubt 
that the book will 
be equally success- 
ful with any other 
similar writings of 
the author, and as 
far as a healthy tone 
goes we have as little 
doubt that this suc- 
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Without 
striving to be purists 
| in language, it is impossible not 


however, 


wish that Mr. Kingstor 
would be a little more correct jp 
expressing himself than whe 
he writes, “ Behold then, Toby 
Bluff and I.” We wish als 
that he would avoid the habit 
into which he not unfrequently 
falls of making the most trifling 
alteration in the _ best-know) 
Foe Millers, and under the thin 
nest disguises producing them 
again. Noris it old jokes only 
which Mr. Kingston again pre- 
sents us with. His character 
often bear a strong resemblance 
to personages to whom Captain 
Marryatt had already introduced 
us. For instance, though 
may very possibly be true that 
there runs a decided “ family. 
likeness” in the class of boat- 
swains, Mr. Jonathan Johnston 
is much too like Mr. Chucks 
redivivus, barring the _latters 
bad habit of using too forcible 
expletives “in the most delicate 
manner possible.” As if to pre 
vent any doubt as to the cor 
rectness of the portrait, Mr 
Jonathan Johnson becomes a 
~ | English baronet, 
| just as Mr. Chucks, 
|if we remember 
aright, became a 
Swedish baron. I 
Mr. Kingston would 
| avoid these faults, it 
would be difficult to 
point out a wnite 
who has a better 
idea of what wil 
interest and amuse 
school boys, and at 
the same time do 
them good, without 
| Sermonizing. The 
work is well got up, 
[has several wo0d- 
cuts, and, notwith 
standing the slight 
drawbacks we have 





|named, it would 
hardly fail to be 
| thoroughly —appre- 


ciated by a boy asa 
Christmas _ present 
We are glad to be 
able to shew two ol 
the engravings 1 
those who are on the 
look out for a gift 
| book for boys. 
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The Illustrate 


{oainst Time. By A. J. SHAND. London: Smith and Elder. 
; Favourably though this work has been received, it may be very 
frirly doubted whether it does not merit much higher praise than 
it has yet met with. The one weak point of Mr. Shand’s novel is 
the plot, which it required very little training in novel-reading to 
ness at, and what is more, to guess at correctly. It would be 
-— dificult to name a single novelist of the present day who 
paints character with a more delicate touch, and, at the same 
time, when bold strokes are necessary to the drawing, who can 
show those unmistakeable marks that reveal the true artist, more 





ad Renew. 7 


other points. That he is not without it several touches show ; as, 
for instance, when he is describing the butler, or when he shows you 
Hemprigge lording it amongst the nouveaux riches : or, still better, 
when, to your delight, you see him so uncomfortable amongst ladies 
and gentlemen. To sumup,Mr. Shand makes you love orhatehis crea- 
tions as he bids you, and from this power we prophesy for him nomean 
future. 
The System of Flashing Signals. 
Bolton. London: Mitchell. 
Speaking of these signals during the Abyssinian war, Sir 
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By Capt. Colomb, and Major 





| 





unmistakeably than | 
does the clever author 
of “Against Time.” 
The book is neither 
tooshort, nortoolong ; 
there is no curtness in 
the writing nor weari- 
someness in the read- | 
inx. With the 
exception that 
already been alluded 
to, there is no part of 
the work that 
not give signs of the 


one 
has 


does 
greatest promise in 


Whatever 
he describes, he not 


the writer. 
only describes well, 
but you feel that he is 
writing either with full 
knowledge of what he 
is painting for you, or 
where sympathy oran- 
tipathy are called into 
play, you see that he 
has a great amount of 
both at his command 
andthat he distributes 
them both most justly. 
Whilst he paints city 
life, and the meetings 
of the board, or of the 
shareholders of the 
Turkish Credit Mobi- 
lier, you would think 
that the author must 
bea city man given to 
literature. When he 
takes you to Scotland, 


MR. JONATHAN JOHNSON RELATING HIS 


you may fancy him a keen sportsman, or an artist with a passionate 
love of scenery. If he lets you listen to the conversation of two 
young ladies talking téte-d-téte, you are inclined to doubt if, after 
all, the writer is not going to prove alady. Rather, it should be 
said, such might probably have been the doubts of many who 
tead the Story in the “Cornhill,” before the writer's name was 
“inounced. It must be allowed that there is one point, and that 
hot a slight one, but, on the contrary, one very essential in a novelist 
of the very highest class, such as we hope and expect to see Mr. 
a very soon admitted to be—we mean the gift of humour—as to 
“2 we Cannot speak so confidently of the author as we can on 
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~—| R. Napier wrote :— 
|“ The signallers made 
themselves useful to 
= army the whole 
|way from Senafé to 
Magdala, and their 
services were more es- 
| pecially valuable while 
| the army crossed the 
ravines of the Takazza, 
| the Jeddah, and the 
| Bashilo, and in the 
| advance to Magdala 
} In communicating 
| with distant points 
relative to placing 
| guns in position.” Sir 
| James Anderson, of 
the “ Great Eastern,” 
also commended them 
| inthe following terms : 
“We owe much to 
that invaluable system 
of signalling by night 
and day, invented by 
Captain Colomb, 
R.N., which enabled 
us even indark nights, 
when two or three 
miles apart, to com- 
municate or ascertain 
anything we desired.”’ 
We do not think it 
necessary to add any- 
thing more to demon- 
strate their value to 
| the nation. 
The Weekly Offer 
tory. A paper read 
ata meeting of the Lay Helpers’ Association, All Souls, South 





ADVENTURES. —From “ Marmaduke Merry.” 





Hampstead. 

There is much to approve of in this paper. But the sound 
arguments it contains in favour of the Offertory are worse than 
nullified by the writer not insisting on, though he is in favour of, 
churches being free and open. He quotes St. Paul, and also the 
compilers of the Prayer-book, in support of his views. We think 
we have read somewhere about “high and low meeting to- 
gether, rich and poor, one with another.’”’ It seems to us 
simply midckery to appeal to the Work from which we have 
quoted, and at the same time not to see that whilst a system so 
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contrary to the spirit and letter of the Bible prevails—a system 
that has driven the poor from our churches, and made practical 
infidels of so many of them—all other matters are of minor 
importance till pews are done away with. 


A New Sunday School Hymn Book. Edited by EDWIN 
HoppDER. 40th Thousand. London: Hodder and Stoughton 


This is a very useful and cheap little hymn-book for use in 
Sunday Schools. We cannot altogether admire Mr. Hodder’s 
selection, seeing that he has mixed up amongst some of the 
most exquisite of our hymn writers, such as Heber, Faber, 
Paxton Hood, Monsell, Doddridge, John Wesley, Montgomery, 
&c., some of decidedly inferior power. We think the Addenda a 
decided improvement, and like the arrangement for chanting. We 
would suggest a linen cover as an improvement. 


The New Sunday-school Tune Book. Edited by JAMES 
SAMPSON. 2nd Edition,enlarged. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Possibly most of our readers will know Mr. Sampson better 
as the author of ‘‘ Sacred Harmonies,’’ and as such he deserves 
attention at our hands. In the present volume we have seventy- 
six hymns set to music, varying very widely in merit. So far as we 
have been able to judge in a cursory glance through its pages, 
we are of opinion that many of the newer tunes have too 
little of the exquisite cadence of many modern hymn tunes, and 
are composed too much after the ballad fashion so prevalent a 
few years ago. We think the great aim of compilers of fresh 
hymn-books, whether with tunes or without them, should be, to 
select the very best possible, and not to admit any questionable 
ones. Only this one reason can excuse a fresh hymn-book. 


Cope’s Tobacco Fournal. 

We have received several numbers of this journal, and 
presume that its publication shows that there was a necessity 
for it. It seems very well calculated to be the trade organ of 
that special branch of consumption. To the general reader it is 
of course totally uninteresting. We wish the editor would instil 
into his subscribers the morality of smoking, if there is such a 
thing—use without abuse—use without annoyance to other people ; 
he will by this means confer a benefit upon a wider public than 
those who use his journal. 





ERRATA. 

We regret that in our notice of “Seven Years’ Writing for 
Seven Days’ Reading” four mistakes occurred, and we are glad 
to do our best to atone for the errors by re-quoting the passage in 
which they occurred :— 


**Twas but pus instinct that he should forego 
Ematy lip-homage, hollow compliment ; 
And bend his proud heart down in reverent love. 
Perhaps the love of such a man as he 
Hath a peculiar charm in woman’s eyes ; 
It carries with it this proud compliment, 
That one who hath resisted all the lures 
Of merely beauty, fashion, wealth, and rank, 
Is conquered by the influence of the soul.” 


In our criticism, for “close command of language,” read 
“ choice command.” 
MR. BUCHANAN’s work on the Highlands, entitled, “ The He- 


brides and The Land of Lorne,” is to appear almost immediately. 
The work will be dedicated to the Princess Louise. : 








LITERARY NOTES. 





BABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN has been giving an addres; 


Bombay, on what he saw and heard in England. 


LORD RUSSELL’S pamphlet is withdrawn from publication » 


present. 
IT isto be hoped that the excellent articles in the ‘‘ Food Journal 


exposing (not for the first time, however), the horrible adulteratig; 
by which we are being slowly poisoned, may modify, or rath 
completely change, the views held by the President of the Board ¢ 


Trade on that subject. It is discouraging to remember that, whe 
Mr. Bright spoke in defence of adulteration, he was backed up }y 
a Conservative, Mr. Peek, one of the members for Mid-Surrey, 

MESSRS, CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN are about to briy 
out a Musical Annual, to be dedicated to the Princess Louise, 

THE Education Act has been printed in greater numbers thy 
any previous Act of Parliament. More than 20,00ocopies have bee 
sold by Messrs. Spottiswoode, irrespective of wholesale orders fron 
the country. 

Mrs, RIDDELL, author of “George Geith,” is to begin a ne 
novel, “ Frank Sinclair’s Wife,” in the January number of “ Cassel} 
Magazine ” 

THE Lambeth Library is now re-opened to the public, asuswl 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Its fine collection of book 
and illuminated MSS. can now be examined in a well-warmed a 
thoroughly-comfortable apartment. 

THE “Lyra Resurrectionis ” is the title of a new compilationd 
sacred poetry, by Miss Torr. The compiler has herself contribute! 
many verses of no small merit. 

WE regret to hear that Mr. George Macdonald’s health is s 
considered very delicate, and that he is obliged to lea ve London. 


THE Rev. Bartholomew Price M.A., of Pembroke Colle 
Oxford, is about to bring out an unfinished work on A coustics,\y 
the late Professor Donkin. 


THE Rev. R. H. Baynes, Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Coventry 
and editor of the “ Lyra Anglicana,” “ The Churchman’s Shillix 
Magazine,” and various other works, has been appointed to th 
Bishopric of Madagascar. Mr. Baynes was offered by his paris 
ioners, if he would consent to stay with them, an increase of stipen 
which would make his income considerably larger than what) 
will receive from his bishopric, but he has felt bound to dedi 
the offer. He has issued an excellent and touching address toh 
parishioners, 

MANY of the usual extra Christmas numbers hold out, so far® 
titles go, and good names, a more than usually good promis 
Christmas fare for lovers of light reading. 

THE Earl of Desart is said to be writing a comedy for one 
the leading theatres. 

THE Election of the London School Board seems to be causitt 
most intense interest amongst all classes. It will take place 
the 29th inst. 


SCIENCE AND ART NOTES. 
WE learn that a course of three lectures on ‘‘ Architecture, 


to be delivered at the Royal Academy, by Professor Scott, R.! 
on February 16th, March 2nd, and March 16th. WE are ve! 


glad to find that Mr. Scott is rapidly recovering from his # 
very severe attack of illness, 
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THE Astronomer- Royal informed the Astronomical Society, on 
Friday, the 11th, that the Government had expressed their 
willingness to do all in their power to aid the proposed expedi- 
tions to Spain and Sicily, to view the coming eclipse. 

Tue “British Medical Journal” calls attention to the fact 
already} authoritatively proved, that scarlet fever has been fre- 
quently known to be spread by means of clothes sent to the wash. 

“NATURE”’ says that the series of science lectures, addressed to 
working men at Manchester, are a great success. Three weeks 
ago Professor Huxley opened the series by a very interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Coral Islands.” In the following week Professor 
Roscoe lectured on ‘‘Spectrum Analysis,’’ and last week Mr. 
Hugginslectured on the ‘‘ Spectrum Analysis of the Stars.” These 
lectures, which are to be continued through the winter, have been 
literally crowded by most attentive audiences, and since full 
reports are published in the Manchester daily papers, there is 
reason to hope that permanent benefit will be derived from them. 
The same journal announces that the Japanese, who have 
hitherto been acquainted with only the. Chinese mode of 
printing, from engraved wooden blocks, have lately engaged 
the servicesofan English gentleman, tosetup for them anestablish- 
ment for type-founding, electrotyping, and printing in the Western 
method, and to give them such instructions in these arts, as will 
enable them afterwards to carry on the business. 

THE musical performance for the inauguration of the Hall of 
Arts and Science, on the 1st of May, next year, will be under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa, who will compose a work 
for the occasion—something in the shape of an Ode or Cantata. 
The largest organ in the world will be heard at this ceremonial, 
and its qualities will, no doubt, be tested in turn by the first 
native as well as foreign organists during the International 
Exhibition season. It is proposed also to secure the services 
of several famed military bands from the Continent. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society will also give evening performances 
of Oratorio on the grandest scale.—A cheneum. 

AN Exhibition of Paintings, in oil and water-colours, is shortly to 
be opened in Park-lane. Many of the works to be exhibited are by 
old Masters. The proceeds of the exhibition will be given to the 
sufferers from the war. 

scesininaaiegilicaasilliahtaensen 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
MLLE. DEJAZET. 

WHA? Mademoiselle Rachel was in tragedy, and Mademoiselle 
Marsin comedy, Déjazet isto those light and eminently Frenchcom- 
positions—half dialogue, half song—which derive their piquancy 
and their success less from their intrinsic value than from the 
talent of theirinterpreters. Although a star of far less magnitude 
than the two great artists we have named, yet Mile Déjazet is in 
her sphere as unrivalled as they were in theirs ; for, like them, she 
is the most complete impersonification of her art, and no one 
befor,e or during, her long theatrical career has equalled her 
lewitching charm of look, attitude, and manner, nor will she be 
‘ver surpassed in the apparently unconscious coquetry of every 
word, and the rare finish given to every part she assumes. 

Marie Virginie Djéazet was born in Paris, Rue St. André 
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Her father bing a thoroughly respectable, 


———-y7— 
des Arts, in 1797. 
but not very well to do, tailor, there is every reason to suppose 
that her advent into the world caused almost as much anxiety as 
joy, for she happened to be his thirteenth child. The proverbi- 
ally unlucky number cast no doom upon her, and ere long she 
ceased to be a source of solicitude to her parents, as, gifted with 
more than common intelligence and precocious childish grace, she 
actually made her debut on the Theatre des Capucines at the 
early age of five! Her elder sister, Madame Bouches, herself a 
dancer at the opera, instructed little Virginie, and used her utmost 
influence in favour of the infant actress. She at once attracted 
attention by the remarkable manner in which she rendered the 
part of ‘‘ Fanchon foule seule’’ a part which henceforth became 
exclusively her own, she was then receiving fifty francs a month, 
besides being kept in bonbons, as showers of the sweet missiles 
were nightly thrown at the pretty little girl’s feet. 
older she visited the provincial towns of France, always applauded 
and admired in the parts then known as “‘ Soudreffes,”’ but which 
have since as frequently been called ‘‘ Zes Déjazet.”’ 


As she grew 


Of aslight, but beautifully formed figure, with dazzling eyes 
of strange brilliancy; an admirably modulated voice, both low 
and clear; a perfect ear for music, and notes so true and 
crystalline that the light couplets of her favourite vaudevilles 
rippled on her lips like the song of a bird, while her expressive 
glances pointed the ‘‘ mot ’’ or doubled the force of the allusion. 
Dejazet flitted on the stage with erect and undistorted grace. 
Whether she appeared as a naive peasant girl, a smart soubrette, 
a dashing marquis, a timid clerc, or a bashful swain, she 
delighted every successive generation of play-goers. 3ut 
surrounded as she was by admirers, amidst all the temptations 
scattered on her glittering path, notwithstanding the free and 
reckless gaiety which seemed inherent to the character of her 
talent, the young actress led a quiet, honourable, modest, life. 
Her earnings, due to her labours alone, were generously lavished 
on her aged mother and less fortunate sister. Racy and clever, 
she was ever refined, and wit with her or before her never degene- 
tated into vulgarity or coarseness. 

Years, as they rolled on, laying their leaden wings so heavily on 
some, passed gently and swiftly over the sprightly artiste; for 
save that she gradually discarded women’s parts, and mostly 
appeared as the powdered and be-ribboned gentilshommes of the 
Court of Versailles, none would have noticed that she took any 
account of the flight of time; and ‘‘l’Eternel Printemps,” the 
flattering epithet bestowed on her by a Parisian audience, never 
seemed a misnomer. 

Revolutions came and went, empires succeeded monarchies, 
France was a peaceful kingdom, a troubled republic, a warlike 
empire, yet the indefatigable songstress warbled her chansons 
night after night, shook her powdered head, played with her 


| jewelled sword, and flung her cocked hat under her arm with 
| the courtly déstivolture of a Richelieu ora Letoriéres. 


Eugéne Déjazet grew up to earna fame as a composer and 
musician; great actors and actresses achieved a name, lived, and 
died. Mars ended a long and glorious career, Rachel fell a victim 
to insidious disease in the full blush of her triumph, young artists 
struggled into transient light and dropped back into obscurity, 
and still Déjazet’s bright little orb shone with undiminished lustre 
till every civilized nation knew her name, every capital claimed 
her presence, every monarch in Europe listened with amused 
wonder to the clever little woman who tripped so lightly on the 
stage, laughing a gay defiance to time, age, and sorrow 
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As the embodiment of a thoroughly French school of histrionic 
art, Dejazet is alone worth hearing during her exile in London. 
In that new and pretty theatre of the Opera Comique inaugurated 
by her, with her powder and her jaunty costumes, her perfect 


make up, her 
surpassing | 
care and) 
refinement, 
her exquisite 
diction, she 
takes so 
strong a hold 
of your in- 
terest, that 
you overlook, 
or, if you 
notice, foget 
to criticise a 
slight _ stiff- 
ness, an al- 
almost im- 
perceptible 
hesitation in 
gait or ges- 
ture, which 
at times tells 
of waning 
bodily power, 
while at 
others the 
veteran artist 
is thoroughly 
merged in 
the cavalier 
whose light 
repartee 
sparkles with 
all the fresh- 
ness of youth. 
The consum- 
mate art of 
the actress 
stands  be- 
tween the 
audience and 
her three 
score years 
and ten, like 











a magic mir- | 
ror, it is hard | 


to tell, so 
powerful is 
the illusion, 
where the 
reality lies, 


in what you know to be her age, 


guess it. 














or in what she allows you to 


When Dejazet ceases to act, and that will not be till she ceases 
to breathe, the sceptre held undisputed during her life must 
remain unclaimed at her death. 


Her favourite parts must no 
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longer be acted, the comedies which owed their long success to 
¢, and Garat’s chansons, 


her willsoon be forgotten, Fortunio’s son 


Db? * 


will be hushed, and the traditions of Richelieu’s impertinence, and 


Lauzun’s seductions lost perhaps for ever. 
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THE SNOW POY. from th 





Art with her has ar. 


rived to that 
degree of per. 
fection thatit 
is no longer 
art, but na- 
ture; you feel 
tempted, 
when shefirst 
appears on 
the stage, to 
complain 
that she does 
not act. A 
sidelong 
glance, a 
play of fea- 
ture, amodu- 
lation of 
voice, some- 
times even 
less, atrifling 
pause, and 
the effect is 
produced, 
the bent con- 
veyed, the 
character 
brought into 
strong relief; 
no ranting, 
no con-ven- 
tionality, but 
a__ thorough 
knowledge 
and mastery 
of scenic 
resources, 
and a com- 
plete identif- 
cation with 
her parts. 
It would be 
vainattempt- 
ing a salls- 
factory de- 
scription of 
Mdlle. De 
jazet’s act 
ing; het 
merits canbe 





pointed at 


but to be thoroughly understood she must be seen and heard, ané 
every true lover of the stage will find much to appreciate, 
much to praise, and, sad to say, much to regret in what ma) 


soon be the farewell representations of Virginie Dejazet. 
If one had to choose between Mdlle. Dejazet’s performance 
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one would, we think, give the preference to her rendering of Zes 
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Bourgogne, who smiles approval, and all but gives hima ren- 


Premieres Armes de Richelieu, and La Douairitre de Brionne, | dezvous. Her royal grandfather, Zoucs X71’, incensed at this 


the latter not yet given in London. In the Alargzuzs de Lauzun, 
which is a piece of the kind called in French ‘‘ 4 “@rozrs,” she 











appears in | 
four different 
characters ; 
and, the play | 
being short, 
she has not 
so much 
scope for 
giving to 
each the} 
com plete 

finish which 

isher strong | 
point. The 

part of| 
Richelieu, | 
created by 

her, as the | 
foreigners 
say, is one 
whichadmits | 
of being 
chiselled 
withaccurate 
minuteness. 


| 
| 





The curtain | 
rises on the | 
wedding -day | 
of the Duc 

de Frousac, 

heir to the 

title of his 

great uncle | 
the Card’: | 
nalde Rich- 

elieu, Ac- 

cording to 

the prevail- | 
ing fashion | 
among the 

nobles of the 

Court of Ver- 

sailles, the 

bridegroom 

isonly fifteen, 

and is bound 

by an article 

of his mar- 

tiage con- 

tract to leave THE OLD MONK. A 
hisbride after 

the ceremony, and travel forfive years with histutortocomplete his 
education. The little Dwc, indifferent at first, suddenly rebels ; 
Petted and caressed by the ladies of the Court, he feels the 
lastinct of incipient manhood suddenly awakened, and insists 
“pon asserting it. He presumes to compliment the Duchesse de 








” 


breach of etiquette, insists upon the punishment of the youthful 
offender. A cruel blow reaches him in the midst of his triumph. 
weet ee es 
t Duchesse de 

Bou? £ogne, 


his bride pre- 
sents him 
with a box 
of bon-bons, 
and bids him 
farewell, 
taunting him 


at 
ih Nf 
\} i] (tall 
i 1 
y ‘ \ 


with being 

“but a child.” 

Bitter and 

deep is the 

boy’s humi- 

liation, silent 

his suppres- 

sed rage, 

and _relent- 

less his vow 

ofvengeance. 

That same 

night he con- 

trives to be 

locked up in 

|the very 
apartments of 

ithe Duchess 
herself. 

| Discovered 
there, he is 

placed under 

arrest in his 

own palace, 

and rejoices 

at the éclafof 

his adven- 

ture. Still 

ridiculed by 

| his visitors as 
a brideless 
husband, he 
bets that be- 
fore three 
days have 
elapsed his 
name will be 
notorious, his 
manhood as- 
n ** The Family Friend.” serted, and 
the disdain- 

ful Diane de Noailles, his wife, come to woo theboy-husband 

she scorned. Through his wit, cleverness, and daring, he effects 

his purpose ; two ladies of the Court are found under suspicious 

appearances hidden in his palace by the husband of one and 

lover of the other; he fights two duels, excites the jealousy, 
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and, at the close of the piece, wins his bet, and the now admiring 
love of his Duchesse. His nightly intrusion in the royal 
apartments appears forgiven, for he receives his brevet of colonel 
fromthe Duchesse de Bourgogne, and with the blushing Diane 
at his side, the boy of yesterday feels that he has indeed become 
aman. Dejazet’s acting and by-play are simply inimitable ; 
her dress is as becoming as it isrich and accurate. She is well 
eupported ; a courtier with a parvenue wife is cleverly acted by 
M. Legrenage, while Mdlle. Riel is a pretty and really young 
ingenue, How far the play would bear translation is a matter 
of doubt; but in the original, and with such an interpreter as 
Dejazet, it ig an exceedingly pretty /ad/eau de genre. 


ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


The short series of operatic performances which Mr. Maple- 
son usually gives in the autumn, has this year presented 
several features of interest. Not only have operas hitherto 
unknown to the Covent Garden Aadztués been presented, but 
several new singers, of various degrees of merit, have been intro- 
duced to public notice. Mdlle. Leon Duval, who appeared last 
week as Margherita inthe ever-popular “ Faust” of M. Gou- 
nod, if not likely to efface all recollections of her predecessors 
in the part, yet deserves something more than a mere pass- 
ing mention. Her voice, of good compass and power, is yet 
somewhat uneven in tone, and though Mdlle. Duval possesses con- 
siderable facility of execution, there is an undefinable something 
lacking in her style of singing. In passages requiring ease an1 
freedom, her voice sounds hard and deficient in delicacy, but in 
the more subdued passages she showed to greater advantage. The 
short phrase, “ No Signor,” which AZargherifa sings on her first 
entrance, was well given, and received with great applause ; and, 
indeed, throughout the opera, her efforts seemed to give great satis- 
faction, especially in the ‘‘ Air des Bijoux,” and the scene in the 
garden ; and she will probably much improve as she gets more used 
to the house. The other parts were fairly filled. Madame Scalchi 
sings admirably the airs that fall to the lot of Svede7; Signor Viz- 
zani is a good Faust, and distinguished himselfin the air, with violin 
obbligato, in which Faust apostrophises the roof that shelters his love ; 
Signor Cotogni’s Va/entino is well-known ; but the usually admirable 
Signor Foli was by no means suited as MepPhzsfopheles. The band, 
though inferior to what it is in the regular season, played well, if 
somewhat too loud, and the chorus was fairly up to the mark, We 
are promised a short series of performances by Mdlle. Sessi, who 
made so decided a hit last season, when “II Flauto Magico” is to 
be again given, 


“CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS,” 


The eighth Saturday Concertat the Crystal Palace was one of the 
best, if not //e best, of the concerts hithertogiven. The fifth and last 
pianoforte concerto and the eighth symphony of Beethoven form 
together an almost unsurpassed attraction. Itis impossible tolisten to 
these extraordinary masterpieces, especially the cencerto, without 
wondering at the coldness with which the works of Beethoven were 
at first received. The marvellous gift of melody which he possessed, 
a gift which is often overlooked in wonder at the more stupendous 
efforts of his genius, is in both concerto and symphony most fully 
manifested, The slow movement in the concerto, especially, is of 


the most delicate and ethereal beauty ; and, played as it was, with; 
smoothness and refinement of tone beyond all praise, both } 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, and the orchestra, created a deep in. 
pression upon the audience. The opening movement, with its rapid 
scale passages and massive chords, was also most admirably 
rendered by Mdme. Goddard, whose brilliant powers of execution 
found worthy occupation in grappling with the tremendous diff. 
culties of this splendid movement. The slow movement showed 
Mdme Goddard’s skill as an expressive player; the mechanical 
difficulties are perhaps less, but many players, though possessed of 
extreme manual dexterity, would yet fail to render this heavenly 
movement with the proper delicacy and expression. The finale 
which is full of gaiety and energy, is remarkable for the use made 
of the drum in accompanying the piano during the final cadence; 
it forms a worthy climax to the work, and the whole of it was 
played to absolute perfection by Mdme. Goddard. As a specimen 
of orchestral playing, and of orchestral accompaniment, nothing 
could be better than the performance ofthe Crystal Palace Band 
The symphony in A, which followed, was first produced at Vienna, 
in the year 1813, at a concert given for the benefit of the soldiers 
wounded in trying to intercept Napoleon’s retreat after the battk 
of Leipsic. It met with a most enthusiastic reception, played,as 
it was, by an orchestra which numbered among its ranks many of 
the principal musicians of Germany. It could hardly, however, 
have been better rendered than it was on Saturday, when the exe 
cution was most admirable. The slow movement, with its mono 
tonous accompaniment, which is familiar to most persons from Mr. 
Goss’ adaptation of it as a chant, and its sudden transition into 
the major, reminding one of a similar change in the “ Italian Sym 
phony,” created the most sensation. But perhaps, for precision 
and delicacy, the performance of the scherzo bore away the palm; 
the bassoon passage which M. Berlioz cites with such admiration 
deserving special commendation. The brilliant overture to “Ab 
Hassan” ushered in the concert, which concluded with Schuberts 
little known overture to ‘‘ Alfonso and Estrella.” The vocal musi 
was contributed by Mdlle. Leon Duval and M. Nordblom. Th 
lady sang the grand scena from Semiramide “ Bel razzio” wit 
great dash and brilliancy, but was not well suited in the “ Walt? 
associated with the late Mdme. Gassier. M. Nordblom sag 
“11 mio leson ” much too slow, and the music lies too high for bis 
voice ; he was, however, fairly successful in Meyerbeer’s, “ Fisher 
Maiden.” At the next concert the music to the “ Ruins of Athens’ 
will be given by the band and choir, and Madame Norma 
Neruda, whose playing at St. James’ Hall last Monday showel 
no falling off, is to play the Violin Concerto, which is so splendid) 
rendered by Herr Joachim. 

Look at Flome. A national song. Words by P. T. SULLIVAS 

Music by WLLIAM WILSON, 

If criticism could be permitted to accept “ the will for the deed; 
our notice of this song would be more pleasing to ourselves, and 
more gratifying to the writers “ subjudice.” 

sut the critic’s first duty is to the public, and perhaps we canno 
better serve our many-headed liege lord in this matter than} 
quoting the “ Refrain ” of this “ National Song,” only adding tht 
for poetic feeling, imagination, beauty and originality, the words 
and music are, as nearly as may be, on a par : 

** Mercy blesseth him that giveth; 
Wealth to squander never roam! 


When there’s want in dear old England! 
Charity should look at home.” 
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ARTS. 
GALLERY OF THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
CoLouRS LOAN EXHIBITION. 

TE would cordially commend a visit to the Loan Exhibition of 
\ Water Colour Paintings now openatthe Gallery of the Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall, to the notice of all who 
care to do an indirect charity in a very pleasant fashion. Though 
githout much sympathy for many of those modes of bribing 
charity now in vogue, such a plan as this strikes us as the least 
objectionable of its kind, and, considered merely in itself, has, as 
high art always has, a good and elevating influence, The Exhi- 
bition consists of some 230 pictures, lent for the purpose of raising 
fonds for the National Hospital for consumption near Ventnor, an 
object which commends itself too strongly to need any words. 
With such names as Landseer, Turner, Clarkson Stanfield, Carl 
Haag, Birket Foster, John Gilbert, Rosa Bonheur, George Cat- 
temole, and Carl Werner in the list of artists, it is almost super- 
fuous to say that the collection is, as a whole, far superior to any- 
thing of the kind lately brought together. 
which are of necessity likely to attract special attention, we may 
notice Rossetti’s ‘‘ La Bionda del Balcone, 
his style, breathing the very essence of his peculiar art-feeling. 
Itisa highly-idealised face of an Italian girl, who leans, with 


Among those pictures 


* a perfect example of 


delicate hands interlaced, over a stone balcony—a strange, 
dreamy, voluptuous face, surrounded with a wealth of auburn 
hair, with deep, clear eyes, andasad, heavy mouth. The subdued 
tone of the whole surface, the golden softness of the lights, 
the mystery of the broad shadows, excite a curiosity which they 


only baffle, in the lack of some such lines as those in which the 


and 


master has embodied the ideas of others of his strange creations. 
Itisa kind of relief to pass to a fine cattle piece by Rosa Bonheur, a 
very transcript of nature, whence the freshness of the meadow-grass 
andthe pure breath of the cattle seem almost to meet the senses. 
The finely-drawn young bull in the foreground is instinct with life, 
andhas a sharp individuality of character and temper such as only 
our first-class animal painters can show us transparent through 
natural form, without distortion or exaggeration. 
foreign artists are well represented, notably Carl Haag, 
the first living masters of water-colour. 
“Arrival at Palmyra ’’ 
finished than is customary with him, show a truly wonderful 
mastery of colour and a freedom of handling not so usual in more 
elaborated productions, such as the beautiful pair named “ Halt 
in the Desert ’’ and “‘ The Sugar-Cane Girl,” which have all the 
power and tone of fine oil paintings. He has also a fine archi- 
tectural piece, ‘‘ The Vestibule to the Southern Entrance beneath 
the Temple, Jerusalem,” and one of those single Oriental figures 
in which he so much delights, a ‘‘ Tambourine Girl,’’ who stands 
in the glow of a rich sunset, and the reflected light on whose 
dress is given with great fidelity to nature. Kindred subjects are 
treated by Carl Werner, whose “ Interior’ of an Eastern house, 
where a group of figures sits in the shade, while the sunshine 
sutside throws into sharp relief the slender tracery of a window 
in the centre of the composition, is a fine example of intense con- 
centrated light surrounded by shadow. His ‘‘ Temple of Philz,” 
with all his usual power in rendering worn stone surfaces, has 
afine effect of colour in the strong contrast of pure blue sky with 
the rich, deep, yellow of the ruins. 

It will be beyond our limits here to notice all the best work 
where there is so much excellence. 


Several other 
one ot 
Amongst his pieces the 
‘* Leaving Palmyra,’’ 


and though less 


Louis Haghe’s ‘‘ Studio,” 
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is a fine example of his style, full of rich detail of accessory 
and and the j 
wild-looking man stands on the left in the grasp of two tall 
archers in a presence chamber, where nobles and priests, seated 
or standing round a recessed window, watch the effect of their 
The chief light falls upon the spy’s dress, as the 
Che architecture is full of rich detail, 


glowing colour, ‘Spy’? even more so \ 


questions. 
most important figure. 
painted with delicacy and spirit, such as Haghe revels in, and 
there is great power of expression in the faces, especially that of 
the priest who looks out from the centre of the canvass. We re- 
School at Cairo,” 


a perfect mosaic of brilliant hues, with an atmospheric clearness, 


mark another Eastern subject in J. F. Lewis’ “ 


and a sharpness of colour and form almost dazzling. 


Among the landscapes, though we cannot. stay to indicate 


‘ Ulverstone Sands ’’ (full of 
and movement, and wonderful cloud effects), Miss Kimp- 


their respective merits, D. Cox’ 


action 


on’s mountain-view, ‘‘ Peace on Earth,’’ H. G. Hine’s “ East 
bourne Fishmarket,’’ Davidson’s ‘‘ Lane near Reigate,’’ S. 
Palmer’s ‘‘Curfew Time;’”’ and Hill and Nesfield’s ‘* Windsor 


Park’’ (a magnificent group of deer lying under a beech), should 
escape no eyes, 

There , of which 
large scale, but nothing is lost by this. F. 
at Sea after a Storm’”’ is 


are several fine sea piece none are on a very 


Powell’s ‘‘ Sundown 


a most impressive picture, full of poetry 


and solemn feeling There is amazing power in the grand 


sweep of the water, as it settles down from the storm, forming a 
black line against a lurid sky, which lights 


with dull red. As 


examination, and as 


up every separate 
wave a mere piece of colour it deserves close 
a study of nature which has seized the very 
3y the side of this we 


** Shipwreck,”’ which shows equal 


spirit of the scene, it is beyond all praise. 


may mention E. Duncan’s 
power in the management of the water, with a grand massing of 
stormy clouds, and fine effects of light in the glow of fire, and the 
white gleam of the rocket piercing the shadows. 

We have yet to notice some of the best figure pieces in the 
gallery, including a wild and graceful single figure of a violin- 
player, called ‘‘ Art and Liberty,’’ by Louis Gallait, W. Hunt’s 
‘‘ Hastings Fisherman,’’ Lamont’s weird composition, “ Bonny 
Kilmeny,” in the central of which the figure of the 
father seated by the hearth is most spiritedly drawn, and an 
But the chief 
pictures in this class are, of course, John Gilbert’s and George 
Cattermole’s, each of whom is largely represented. Several of 
Cattermole’s are but poor, but two scenes from Macbeth, the 
‘* Visit to the Monastery,’’ the ‘‘ Old English Hospitality,”’ 
above all, the ‘‘ King’s Camp at Donnington”’ and the ‘‘ Scene 
from Woodstock,” are worthy of his brush. The knowledge of 


character and keen observation in the latter, and the wild pictu- 


division 


excellent piece of colouring, with reflected light. 


and, 


resque groupings in the former, with its skilful arrangement and 
contrasting of fire light and moon light glinting on the arms and 
artillery of the troops, show his vigour and poetical feeling to the 
full. Far more vigour, however, is there in the four subjects by 
John Gilbert, “ Shylock after the Trial,’’ ‘‘ The Duke of Gloucester,” 
The 


colour, in 


the “ King’s Trumpeters.”’ 
remarkable for its 


‘*Funeral of Ophelia,’’ and 


‘*Funeral of Ophelia” is 


strict keeping with the subject depicted, a sober mass of 
grey, and white and black, warming with brown in the 
fore ground, occupied by the whimsical grave digger, and 


the red cloak of Horatio relieving 
dress and pale face of Hamlet. 
isa masterly design, full of that fire and force which 
A splendid group of mounted 


accented on the left by 
the sombre ‘The King’s 
rrumpeters ”’ 
have won the artist his fame. 
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trumpeters occupies th 
proud, stern look, and all the stir and flutter of plume and scarf 
which made the costume of Charles the First’s time the most 
picturesque in our history. Behind is seen a fierce charge of 
Royalist dragoons. But we must pass on without lingering to a 
picture of kindred subject, though entirely different in treatment, 
Mr. Burton’s ‘‘ Death of King Jehoram ’’—a study somewhat un- 
finished, and in excess of vehemence almost degenerating into 
sensation, but withal showing a strong hand and great concep- 
tions. The death agony so powerfully shown in the dying king's 
upturned face, the fierce energy of his pursuer, the mighty rush 
of the horses of Jehu and his followers, and the bold introduction 
ofakindling, giant, face frowning from the sky arrest and rivet 
the attention. We have but little space to mention the many 
good examples of Birket Foster (everyone knows his children, 
his trees, and his skies); E. George’s grandly painted interiors 
of Westminster Abbey and Burgos Cathedral, Rivére’s ‘“‘ Dog 
Fly-Catching,” W. Hunt’s humorous ‘‘ Too Hot,”’ Back’s ‘‘ Con- 
ference” (two splendidly-moulded faces of a soldier and a priest) ; 
a single study ofadead deer by Landseer, some glorious mad- 
nesses of Turner in mist and cloud and sunshine (not in his best 
style for the most part) ; two Brittany subjects by Goodall, and 
a little gem of colour in Miss Coleman’s ‘‘ Dead Kingfisher.’’ 
With such summary notice we must leave them, only pointing 
out besides E. Tayler’s exquisite face of a girl, called ‘‘ An Even- 
ing Stroll’’ (the queen of its class in the whole room), as making 
one regret that anything of such perfect beauty has not been 
spread very widely by every medium of photographic and en- 
gtaving art. ; . CH 

We have preferred in noticing this collection less to criticise 
than to direct attention, and to give a few indications of what is 
here to be seen. We are very glad to hear that so far the exhi- 
bition has had abundant success, and if any word of ours may 
rouse a curiosity by which that success may be increased, it is 
enough to have done so here. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

THE Rev. Dr. Cheetham, Bishop Designate of Sierra Leone, 
and Dr. H. C. Huxtable, Bishop Designate of Mauritius, will be 
consecrated on the 3oth inst., in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the 
Bishop of London, acting for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishop of Lichfield and Bishop Ryan. Dr. Butler, 
of Harrow, will preach on the occasion. 


THE ex-Bishop of Winchester is reported to be in a very weak 
state of health. 


A GREAT protest of English Roman Catholics has been signed 
against the invasion of the Papal States. Among the names 
annexed are those of the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Bute, 
Earl Denbigh, Earl of Gainsborough, Lords Howard and Arundell, 
and Sir George Bowyer, Bart. 


THE Rev. Canon Liddon, M.A., received on the 22nd, the 
degrees of B.D. and D.D., from the University of Oxford. 


THE Archbishop of Dublin presided on Tuesday, the 16th inst., 
at the first meeting of the diocesan synod of the united diocesan 
of Dublin, Glendelagh, and Kildare, and minutely explained 
what would be the order of proceedings. He urged those present 
to get on with the business in hand as fast as possible. Among 
the honorary secretaries and treasurers appointed were Lord 
Powerscourt, the Marquis of Drogheda, and General Dunne. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury has been compelled to leave 
England, to spend the winter in Italy, by the advice of his 
physicians. 

THE Bishop of Bath and Wells is said to have ordered the 
removal of a smali statue of the Virgin placed over the porch of 
a church lately restored at Clevedon. The Church Zimes is 
informed that the Bishop objects to this employment of the figure 
of the Blessed Virgin, but would not have objected to that of a 
saint. Our contemporary asks (not very unreasonably, we think) 
whether the Virgin Mary is not a saint. 


THE Rev. T. T. Carter, of Clewer, has been appointed an 
honorary canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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BEMROSE & SoNns.—Sermons by the Rev. J. W. Boulding 
The King in his Beauty; a Poem treating of some of the speewi 
Incidents in*the Lifé of Christ, by Rev. J. W. Boulding. Hang 
Book of Company and Battalion Drill, with the Rifle Exercise: 
1870. 

LONGMANS, GREEN#& Co.—The Life of Richard Deane (the 
Regicide), Major-General and General-at-Sea, in the service of th 
Commonwealth, by the Rev. J. B. Deane, M.A.,, F.S.A,, wig 
two portraits and other illustrations, 8vo, price 21s. The Secon 
Edition of Sir John Lubbock’s Work on the Origin of Civilisatig, 
and the Primitive Condition of Man. A Sanskrit Grammar fy 
Beginners, in Devanagari and Roman Letters throughout, by F, 
Max Miller, M.A., &c., Foreign Member of the French Institu 
second edition, royal 8vo, 15s. Coningsby, uniform, price 6 
Maunder’s Popular Treasuries, cheap editions, thoroughly py. 
vised :—The Historical Treasury, price 6s. ; The Biographicd 
Treasury, price 6s.; The Treasury of Geography, 6s.; Th 
Treasury of Knowledge, price 6s.; The Treasury of Natur 
History, price 6s.; The Scientific and Literary Treasury, price 
6s. Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge, price 6s. Lindley and 
Moore’s Botany, Two Parts, price 12s. Text-Books of Science 
edited by T. M. Goodeve, M.A., Lecturer on Applied Mechanics 
at the Royal School of Mines :—Metals, their Properties anj 
Treatment, by Professor Bloxham, small 8vo, woodcuts, 3s. 6d: 
Elements of Mechanism, by T. M. Goodeve, M.A., small Sy, 
woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


T. NELSON AND SoNnsS.—In the Eastern Seas; or, The Regitn 
of the Bird of Paradise, by W. H. G. Kingston, author of “0k 
Jack,” &c., with one hundred and eleven illustrations, crown $y, 
cloth, richly gilt, price 6s. Cyril Ashley, post 8vo, price 3s. fd. 
The Sea and its Wonders, by M. and E. Kirby, with one hundred 
and seventy-four illustrations, small q4to, gilt, price 6s. Th 
Victory of the Vanquished; a Tale of the First Century, com 
8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 6d. Birds and Flowers, by May 
Howitt, with seventy-eight illustrations by Giacomelli, crown §w, 
price 7s. 6d. The Spanish Brothers; a Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century, crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. Inthe Wilds of Africa, by W 
H. G. Kingston, with upwards of seventy illustrations, crown §w, 
price 6s. The Life and Strange Adventures of Robinson Cruse, 
of York, Mariner, written by himself, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gi 
edges, price 6s. The Story of our Doll, by Mrs. Cupples, wi 
forty engravings, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. New Seriesd 
Daily Text Books, 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


JAMES NISBET AND Co.—A Visit to the Land of Huss, byt 
Rev. A. Moody-Stuart, A.M., Edinburgh, small crown 8yo, & 
cloth limp. Notes of Open-Air Sermons, by the Rev. Edwvat 
Walker, D.C.L., small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. limp. The Story of Ja 
and Meditations on Passages of the Book of Job, by the Rev.4 
C. Thistleton, Dublin, small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth limp. 4 
Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, by the Re 
J. A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D., post 8vo, cloth. Earthly Shadow 
of the Heavenly Kingdom, by the Rev. F. Whitfield, M4, 
author of ‘‘ Christ in the Word,” small crown 8vo, cloth. 


S. W. PARTRIDGE & Co.—The Tabernacle of Israel, by H.¥ 
Soltau, eight chromo-lithographic plates, imperial oblong 
16s. Learning made Pleasant, by F. H. Wilson, fcap. 8vo, 15. 
Works by Rev. F. Whitfield, M.A., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each 
Counsels and Knowledge from the Words of Truth; Truths 
Christ, second edition ; Spiritual Unfoldings from the Word ¢ 
Life, fifth edition ; The World Unveiled, second edition ; Voit 
from the Valley Testifying of Jesus, sixth edition ; Gleanings fn 
Scripture, second edition. 

SAMPSON Low AND CO.—Guizot’s New History of Framt 
illustrated with 100 full page engravings, Part III. nea 
ready, price 2s. Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries¥ 
Mrs. Bury Palliser, with 293 illustrations, square 8vo, cloth, 
ready. Art inthe Mountains: the Story of the Passion- Play, ¥ 
Henry Blackburn, with illustrations, 8vo, price 12s., ready. 





——— tl 
From pressure of matter we are cumpelled to reduce our List of Amo 
ments. A more complete list will appear in our next. 
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NOTICES. 
THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW will shortly 
beregistered for transmission abroad. 





The Proprietors will include in the 
ffth number a complete list, so far as 
possible, of country and foreign agents 
where THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW is 
obtainable, either by the trade or the 
general public. In towns where agents are 
appointed, local booksellers and newsagents 
should procure copies through them or 
from the wholesale London agents. 

Copies are not supplied to subscribers 
direct from the office except in cases where 
there is no local agent, or where there is 
difficulty in procuring it regularly. 

The Proprietors would be glad to be in- 
formed of any difficulty in procuring the 
REVIEW either in town or country, and any 
complaint shall receive their immediate at- 
tention. 

They are unable to state the terms upon 
which it can be supplied in exceptional 
instances direct through the post, in conse- 
quence of negotiations now pending not 
having yet been concluded for the trans- 
mission of the REVIEW at the reduced rate 
of newspaper postage—namely, one half- 
penny. At present the fortnightly issue, 
and the convenience of the numbers being 
sewn, are obstacles in obtaining this reduc- 
tion, to be surmounted if possible. 

It is intended to produce an extra 
Christmas number, containing specimen 
plates of a larger size and a_ superior 


The Illustrated Review. 


We have much pleasure in announcing 
that in our Christmas number we purpose 
|including three original sketches by the 
|late W. M. Thackeray, which have never 
|before appeared before the public. A 
|memoir of that great English humourist 


| 


| WILL ALSO APPEAR in the same number. 
In answer to suggestions received it is in- | 


|tended to reproduce the portraits which 
| have already appeared in the REVIEW on 
|plate paper, apart from the letter-press, 
|and suitable for framing. Further parti- 
culars and date of publication will be an- 
nounced shortly. A new feature will also 
|be shortly added to the REVIEW, at the 
suggestion of an eminent firm of London 
publishers—namely, a list of works, classi- 
| fied with price, size, &c., which have ap- 
peared during the fortnight previous to 
publication. In our next number we pur- 
pose also including the first of a series of 
papers on ‘‘ The 
France.” 





WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR ‘ THE ILLUS- 
TRATED REVIEW.” 


LONDON. 
CANNON-STREET—Messrs. Dawson and 
Sons. 
FLEET-STREET— Messrs. Robertson and 
Co., Gough-square. 


Agent for Australia. 

HoLBORN—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch, do. 
NEWGATE-STREET—Messrs. Thacker and 
Co. London Agents 





character to those produced in the ordinary 


current issue, with descriptive letterpress, | 


printed upon fine-toned paper of extra) 
quality. Applications for space, either for | 
blocks, reviews, or advertisements, should | 
not be forwarded later than December 1st. 


Books intended for review in each fort- 
night's REVIEW should not arrive at the 
fice later than the Saturday previous to 
publication. In the case of illustrated 
works sent for review, the publishers will 
select those specimen blocks which they 
deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate direct with the publishers 
ofthe same respecting their transmission. 
Advertisements cannot be received later 
than Tuesday mid-day previous to publica- 
lion, and in all cases where possible the 
publishers would deem it a favour if they 
Were sent in on the Saturday previous." 

On and after the first of January the pub- 
lishers hope to issue the REVIEW weekly, 
and monthly parts will be obtainable in a 


for India. 
PATERNOSTER-ROW.—Messrs. Nelson and 
Son. 
ns - Messrs. E. W. Adler. 
a Ne Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 
‘o *” Messrs. Marlborough 


and Co. 
a Messrs. Kent and Co. 
BOOKSTALLS—Messrs. Smith 
and Sons. 


’” 
RAILWAY 


METROPOPITAN DitTto.—Messrs. Willing | 


and Co. 
STRAND—Messrs. Vickers and Co. 
IRELAND. 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS.—Messrs. Smith 


and Sons. 
DuBL1N—Messrs. Smith and Sons. 


SCOTLAND. 


RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS.— Messrs. Menzies 


and Co. 


ABERDEEN—Messrs. Brown and Son. 

EDINBURGH—Messrs. 
Hanover-street. 

Messrs. Nelson and Sons. 


” 


Advertisement Agents. 





n . 
tat wrapper for transmission abroad. 


GLASGOW—Messrs. Porteous Brothers. 


Present Condition of| 





| | style, the characters are well drawn and well contrasted, 
Menzies and Co., | and such plot as the book contains is developed without 
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Fust published, price ss. Cloth elegant, 400 pages 
Crown 8vo. 
ILLUSTRATED BY Datziet Broruers. 
AKDALE GRANGE:A 
| TALE OF SCHOOL-LIFE FOR BOYS. 
By Thomas Simmons. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is said that when Moliere wished to know if a new 
comedy would be successful, he first read it over to his 
| housekeeper, and if she laughed and was amused, he then 
| considered himself safe. In like manner we have not trusted 
| ourselves to pronounce upon the merits of ‘ Oakdale Grange,’ 

by Mr. Simmons, but have handed it over to some young 
people, and taken their opinion. They pronounce it ‘ very 
good,’ ‘amusing,’ ‘ interesting,’ and ‘life-like.’ The writer 
| is therefore to be congratulated on having written a tale of 
| school-life in so attractive a manner. One or two blemishes 
| in expression, will, no doubt, be corrected in a second 
| edition, to which we doubt not the book will soon attain, 
|} and find a place On the schoolboys’ shelf next to ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays’ and ‘Frank Fairleigh.’ ”"—Church 
Opinion. 

** There is a very healthy tone and bright spirit in ‘Oak- 

| dale Grange,’ which we could desire to see in other books 
| intended for the perusal of the young. Mr. Simmons’ 
story is neither of the goody-goody kind, nor is it filled 
| with unwholesome sentiment. It is full of young and 
healthy life, and the characters are drawn naturally, with 
| much care and tolerable finish, Some of the portraits are 
| elaborated more than others, but ‘ boys’ will scarcely dis- 
| cover these flaws in the interest of the incideats of school- 
life, which are here judiciously and artistically arranged, so 
as to form an agreeable plot, the interest in the develop- 
ment of which continually increases. The language is 
good, and the style generally easy. The book is prettily 
and tastefully bound ; and the original engraved illustra- 
tions, by the Brothers Dalziel, add a charm to a very 
agreeable story of school-life for boys.”— Public Opinion. 


“ A book which may be quite safely bought for home or 
school use. Boys will read it, and it will certainly tend to 
keep up a tone of honour and uprightness. The author 
has a very fair comprehension of boy nature.”—Literary 
Churchman, 


** The supreme excellence of tales for boys is that they 
should teach a very high and generous model, but solely 
through the medium of the story. We can congratulate 
Mr. Simmons upon his having achieved this excellence in 
the work before us. Many high lessons of morality and 
religion are conveyed in such a manner, that the youngest 
reader's attention cannot flag from the first part to the 
| last. This shows considerable art on the part of the writer, 
and we must admit that ‘Oakdale Grange’ exhibits in a 
| high degree the skill of the story-teller. The book may be 
| thoroughly recommended, and we may add that there is 

not a word of Protestantism in it, its instinct is entirely 
Catholic.”—Church Review. 

“If anybody wants to write a tale that is safe to be read, 
| let him select for his subject school-boy life. He may tell 
| us incidents which we have read a hundred times before, 
but we shall never be tired of the old story. Mr. Thomas 
Simmons, though he has a hackneyed theme in ‘ Oakdale 
Grange’ (Bull, Simmons and Co., Wigmore-street), has 
executed his variations with taste and effect. We have 
tried his book upon a schoolboy, and he reports it to be 
very satisfactory.”"—Church Times. 





| 
“This is a very interesting and amusing book. It is 
well written, and depicts with great power the different 
| phases of boys’ characters To abe the story more 
| attractive a little romance is introduced, which is somewhat 
unusual in works of this kind, The book is got up in 
good style and the letter-press is excellent.”—Liverpool 
| Leader of Literature and Art. 


| 


a large public school. There is an abundance of excite- 

ment, and the character of the boys who figure prominently 
| in the story are natural and well drawn. At the same time 
| the principles inculcated are good. Although it is the story 
| of a Protestant school, there is nothing in ‘Oakdale Grange’ 
which a Catholic boy may not read, and one or two allu- 
| sions to Catholic practices which occur in the story are 


| “ * Oakdale Grange’ introduces us into the inner life ot 


made in excellent taste, and show that the author has at 


least strong sympathies with the church. Altogether it is 


| not often that we meet with so healthy a lay book.”—7he 


Tablet. 

“Although the Sioane informs us that this story was 
written for boys, it will be read with no small degree of 
pleasure by men. The story is written in an unpretendin, 


any outrage on the laws of probability. We may add that 


| the story 1s pleasantly told, that the hero is certain to be a 
| favourite with boy readers of spirit, and that the entire 


Messrs. Robertsonand Scott. | work is pervaded by a high moral tone.”—Christitn 


; 


‘mes. 


Bull, Simmons, & Co., 0, Wigmére-street, Cavendish- 


Square, London 
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2nd Edition. 


STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY 


A, M. LUSHINGTON. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


JOHN BUMPUS, 


CHEAP 


N¢( WwW 


CONTAINING many 

Biography, Trave ‘ls, 
TRATED BOOKS, 
Prizes, &c., &c.- 


Poetry, 


Bull’ s 

9, WIGMORE STREET, 

Fust published, price 7s. 6d. Cloth elegant 
411 Jag v0 

isienaae ‘Iuzusra ATED 


NEW HOM E 


THE RISE, PROGRESS, PRESENT POSITION, 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
of each of the 
AUSTRALIAN CoLoniges AND New ZEALAND, 
regarded as | 

Homes FOR ALL CLAsses or EMIGRANTS. 
By Thomas Henry Braim, D.D., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Late Archdeacon Diocese of Melbourne, and now Rector 
of Bishops’ Caundle, Sherborne, and Chaplain to the Most 

Noble the Marquis of Lothian. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Of its class, this volume is the most complete of any of | 
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